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PREFACE. 



This volume is the result of an attempt to put into convenient 
form and the smallest possible compass all the grammar that the 
ordinary student of Italian will need. Short as the book is, it con- 
tains some paragraphs which beginners will probably skip : the 
longer lists of words and endings, and a great part of the chapters 
on suffixes and irregular verbs will be useful mainly for reference. 
The vocabularies cover the twenty-one translation exercises, but 
not the examples nor the Exercise in Pronunciation ; they are not 
intended to include words explained in the notes, nor proper 
names that are exactly the same in Italian and in English. 

I have endeavored to make the book represent the Italian lan- 
guage as it is spoken and written at the present day ; the exercises 
are taken chiefly from reading-books lately prepared for Tuscan 
schools. Still, I have tried to give also as many obsolete forms as 
students of the Italian classics will require. 

It has been my aim throughout to make the rules clear for all 
classes of pupils, even for those ignorant of other foreign languages, 
provided they understand the technical words commonly used in 
grammars. With this object in view, I have ascribed to the Ital- 
ian vowels the pronunciation of the English ones that are most 
like them : an accurate description of the Italian sounds would, I 
fear, prove confusing to beginners who have had no training in 
phonetics. It will be easy for the instructor to explain not only 
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the vowels, but some of the consonants, and the division of 
words into syllables, much better than can be done in a book 
like this. 

The authorities I have consulted most are the dictionaries of 
Fanfani, Rigutini and Fanfani, Fornari (Nuovo Bazzarint), and 
Tommaseo and Bellini. I have made but little use of other gram- 
mars ; I am, however, indebted to Toscani for some ideas and a 
few of my examples. The chapters on syntax, and the treatment 
of irregular verbs, pronouns, suffixes, and the plural of words in 
-co and -go are almost entirely the result of original work. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Nash, 
of Harvard, to my friend and teacher, Sig. Filippo Orlando, of 
Florence, and to the gentlemen who assisted me in correcting 
the proof-sheets ; and I wish above all to thank Professor Sheldon, 
of Harvard, and Professor Bendelari, of Yale, without whose aid and 
encouragement I should scarcely have ventured to offer this book 
to the public. 

Cambridge, September, 1887. 
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ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 



PRONUNCIATION. 

1. In Italian all the letters are pronounced, except &, 
which is always silent. B, f, g, /, tn, n, p, q, s, and v are 
pronounced as in English. The letters of the Italian al- 
phabet are named as follows : — 



A, ah. 


G, je. 


N, in-nh 


T,e. 


B, K. 


H, dk-kah. 


0,3. 


u, 00. 


C, M, 


i, i 


P, /?. 


V,*. 


D, di. 


J, e loongo. 


Q, coo. 


Z, dze-tah. 


E, a. 


L, lite. 


R, ^r-r*. 




F, iffl. 


M, Sm-me. 


S, h-se. 





In the italicized words above, the letters and signs have 
their English values ; the accented syllable is marked by 
an acute accent ('). 

2. A is always pronounced like a in English "father" : 
as fdtna, "fame." 

I is always pronounced like e in "he" : as vlni 9 "wines." 
U always has the sound of 00 in "moon" : as iina, "one." 
Even when these vowels are short their quality remains 
unchanged: as pdlla> "ball"; spilli, "pins"; ndlla, "noth- 
ing." 
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<*. In the groups cia, do, du, gia, gio, giu, the /', unless it be 
accented, is generally not pronounced ; it is merely a graphic sign, 
denoting that the c or the g is soft Soft e is like English ch in 
" chin " ; soft g is like g in " gem." Ex. : do, " that " ; gudnda, 
" cheek " ; tndngia, " he eats " ; giu, " down." 

3. B has two sounds : one close, like a in "gate," one 
open, like e in "get." Unaccented e is always close. The 
cases where accented e is open and those where it is close 
must be learned by practice ; * but in the group ie it is 
always open. In this book an acute accent (') marks the 
close, and a circumflex ( A ) the open sound ; these accents 
are, however, not used in writing Italian. Ex. : sp/sso, 
" often " ; v/do, " I see " ; Ibbe, " he had " ; vitne, " he 
comes." 

O has also two sounds : one close, like o in " note," one 
open, like o in "for."f Unaccented o is always close. 
In the group uo, accented o is always open. Ex. : pStno, 
" fruit " ; m6lto, " much " ; p&co, " little" ; fudco, " fire." 

a. The groups ie and uo nearly always form but one syllable 
each, the accent being on the e and the o : as piino, " full " ; 
budno, "good." 

b. In the suffixes -eccio (-a), -esco (-a), -cse, -essa, -etfo (-«), 
-czzo (-a), -mente, and -mento the e is always close; while in the 
diminutive suffix -ello {-a), and in the endings -ente, -enza, -erio 
(or -ero), and -esimo (-a) it is open : as ingiese, " English " ; pro- 
babilmente, " probably " ; prudinte, "prudent" ; ventisimo, "twen- 
tieth." 

* Italian e is close when it represents Latin e ovi; open when it repre- 
sents Latin e or ae. This rule has very few exceptions. 

f Italian o is close when it represents Latin d or u; open when it repre- 
sents Latin o or au. 
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c. In the endings -oio, -one, -ore, and in the suffix -oso (-0) the 
o is close ; while in the ending -orio, and in -occio (-a), -otto (-a), 
and -ozzo (-a), used as suffixes to nouns or adjectives, it is open : 
as vassdio, "tray"; amdre, "love"; romitdrio, "hermitage"; 
casdtta, " good-sized house." 

d. In poetry and in some prose o is often used instead of uo ; 
this o is always open : as cdre (for cudre), " heart." 

4. C before a, o, u, or a consonant is pronounced like 
English k\ as cdsa, "house." Before e or i it has the 
value of ch in " chin " :* as dolce, "sweet " ; cinque, "five." 

When double c precedes e or #', both *'s are soft : as f&ccia, 
"face." 

G- before a, o, u, or a consonant is pronounced as in 
English : as gdtto, " cat." Before e or i it has the value of 
g in "gem " :* as ginte, "people" ; gidrno, "day." 

When double g precedes e or /, both ^s are soft ; as rdggio, 
"ray." 

H is always silent : as ha, "he has." 

J is merely another way of writing i or it. 

R is always rolled : as cdrne, "meat"; rosso, "red"; per, 
"for." When r is double, the trill is prolonged : as birro, 
"butter"; marrSne, "chestnut." 

8 is generally like English s in " see," " mason " : as s8, 
"I know"; cdsa, "house"; dise'gno, "design." But a 
single s between two vowels is very often sounded like 
English z\ as cdso, "case"; disondre, "dishonor." 



* Between two vowels, of which the second is e or i, single c and single g 
are, in Tuscany, pronounced respectively like sh in "shin," and like si in 
"vision" (French g in page) : as pdce, "peace"; stagMne, ''season." 
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In the suffixes -he and -isimo the s is sounded z ; in the suffix 
-6so it is like s in " mason " ; as francese, " French " ; noidso, 
" troublesome." 

Initial s, followed by b, d, g, I, m, n 9 or v, is pronounced 
z: as sdruccioldre, "to slip"; slitta, "sleigh." 

T and d are pronounced further forward in the mouth 
than in English ; the tip of the tongue should touch the 
back of the upper front teeth : as tu, " thou " ; fide, 
"faith." 

Z is sounded like ts: as alzdre, "to lift." After n, 
however, z is, in many words, pronounced dz : as tndnzo, 
"beef"; zanzdra, "mosquito." At the beginning of a 
word z always has the sound of dz (as zinco, "zinc"), 
except in zdmpa, zia, zio, zitto, zdlfo, zdppo, zucca, zuc- 
chero, ztippa, and some other words that are but little 
used.* 

Zz is sometimes Us, sometimes ddz : f as prizzo (Us), 
"price"; mizzo (ddz), "half." 



* The complete 


list is : — 








zabattiSro 


zana 


zazzera 


zfagaro 


zdlfa 


zaccagna 


zanca 


zlcca 


zinghinaia 


z61fo 


zaccaro 


zangola 


zeppa 


zinzfno 


zombare 


zacchera 


zanna 


zeppo 


zCo 


zdppo 


zaffo 


zanni 


zighSna 


zipolo 


zticca 


zambtico 


zanza 


zfgolo 


zitailo 


zticchero 


zampa 


zappa 


zimar 


zftto 


ztiffa 


zampfllo 


zatta 


zimbSUo 


zfvolo 


zdfolo 


zamp6gna 


zazzeare 


zinfonia 


zdcco 


zdppa 


and their derivatives. 









t In general zz is tts when it comes from Latin H, ddz when it comes from 
Latin di: as pretium^ prezzo ; medium = mhzo. 
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In the suffixes -dzzo (-*), -izzo (-a), -two (-a), -dzzo {-a), and 
-uzzo (-a) the zz is sounded Us, but in the verbal ending -izz&re it 
is ddz : as chiarezza, " clearness " ; utiUzz&re, " to utilize." 

The other consonants are pronounced as in English. 

5. The following combinations are to be noted : — 

Ch (which is used only before e and i) is always like 
English k\ as fkhi, "figs." Soh is like sk\ as schtrzo, 
"sport." 

Gh (which is used only before e and *) is always like 
English g in " get " : as dghi, " needles." 

Gli (written gl if the following vowel be i) is like Eng- 
lish Hi in " million " : * as figlio, " son " ; figli, " sons." 

Gn is like ni in " onion " : as bisSgno, " need." 

Gu followed by a vowel is like gw : as gudncia, "cheek." 

Qu is always like kw : as quteto, "this." 

So before e and i is like sh in " shin " : as uscire, " to 
go out." Before all other letters it is pronounced sk : as 
scudla, "school." 

6. With the exception of h and of the combinations 
mentioned in 5 and in 2, a, every letter in Italian is dis- 
tinctly sounded. In pronouncing double consonants both 
letters must be sounded — the first at the end of the pre- 
ceding, the second at the beginning of the following syl- 
lable. Ex. : paura (pa~ii-ra), "fear" ; Europa (E-u-rd-pd), 
"Europe"; tniei (miS-i) t "my"; babbo (bdb-bo), "papa"; 
fatto (fdt-to), "done" ; anno (dn-no), "year"; fdccia (pro- 
nounce fat-ts/ia), "face"; dggi (pronounce od-dge)> "to- 
day"; pdzzo (pronounce pat-tsd)> "mad." 

* Exceptions are negligere, and a few uncommon words borrowed from 
the Latin; in these gl= English gf. 
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7. In writing Italian only one accent, the grave () 9 is 
employed.* Any vowel bearing this mark is accented and 
(if it be e or o) open in the pronunciation. When, as is 
the case with nearly all words, no accent is written, the 
emphasized syllable must be learned by practice.! Most 
nouns and adjectives are accented on the penult. In this 
book the accent will always be marked. 

8. Italian words are divided into syllables in such a way 
that, if possible, every syllable begins with a consonant : 
as ta-vo-U~no, "table." When s precedes another conso- 
nant, both that consonant and the s belong to the follow- 
ing syllable : as di-stdnrte> " distant " ; ri-strft-to, " limited." 
When r follows another consonant, both that consonant 
and the r belong to the following syllable : as pd-dre, 
"father" ; a-vrd, "I shall have." Ex. : mi-gli6-re> "better" ; 
o-gn&no, " every " ; ri-sp6n-de-re t " to reply " ; te-d-tro> " the- 
atre" ; del-Fdc-qua> "of the water." 

EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 
Carlino h malato, h m61to malato. Li da liii al s6o letticciu61o, 

Charley is ill is very ill There by him at(the) his little-bed 

c' & sempre la m4mma. La mimma e sempre li, & sempre li 

there is always the mother The mother is always there is always there 

gidrno e n6tte. E 6tto gi6mi che non si b spoglidta; quindo 

day and night It-is eight days that not she -has undressed when 

non ne pu6 pifc, app6ggia il cdpo accdnto al vislno del 

she-cannot (-hold-out) more she-leans the head beside (to)the little-face of (the) 

s6o Carlino, e s* appisola un p6co : ma dormire, ah ! dormire non 

her Charley and drowses a little but sleep ah sleep not 

* Some Italian authors and editors use the acute and circumflex accents 
to mark proparoxytones, and to distinguish words that are alike in spelling 
but different in meaning; but their example is not generally followed. 

f The accent is nearly always the same as in Latin. 
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pu6. Che se Carlino t6sse, se alza una manina, se resplra un 

she-can For if Charley coughs if he-raises a little-hand if he-breathes a 

po* piu fftrte, la mamma h subito shits., e lo guarda fisso 

little more hard the mother is at-once arisen and him looks-at hard 

fisso, e lo bacia. II malatino patisce, ma patfsce piu la p6vera 

hard and him hisses The little-invalid suffers but suffers more the foor 

mamma. 

mother. 



ARTICLES. 

9. The article is not declined, but it agrees with its 
substantive in gender and number. 

THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

10. Masculine : — 

a. Sing. il, pi. #, before a word beginning with any consonant 
except s impure* and z. 

b. Sing, lo, pi. gli, before a word beginning with a vowel or with 
s impure or z. 

Before a vowel lo becomes /\ 

Ex. : flpddre, the father; i pddri, the fathers. 

Lo spicchio, the mirror ; gli spicchi, the mirrors. 
Lo scidme, the swarm ; gli sci&mi, the swarms, 
Lo zio, the uncle ; gli zli, the uncles. 
D udmo, the man ; gli udmini, the men. 

11. Feminine: — 
Sing, la, pi. le. 

Before a vowel la becomes V\ le becomes /' before e. 

Ex. : La mddre, the mother ; le mddri, the mothers. 

D 6ra, the hour ; le 6re, the hours ; /' irbe, the herbs. 

* That is, s followed by another consonant. 
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12. When the definite article is preceded by one of the 
prepositions di, da, a, in, con, su, per, the article and prepo- 
sition are contracted into one word, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table : — 





IL 


I 


LO 


GLI 


LA 


LE 


V 


Di, of 


del 


dii or de 1 


dello 


degli 


dilla 


dille 


dell 1 


Da, by 


dal 


ddi or da* 


ddllo 


ddgli 


ddlla 


ddlle 


dalV 


A, to 


al 


di or a* 


dllo 


dgli 


dlla 


dlle 


alP 


In, in 


nel 


net or ne* 


nello 


ntgli 


nilla 


neUe 


neW 


Con, with 


col 


cdi or co* 


alio 


cdgli 


cdlla 


cdlle 


coW 


Su, on 


sul 


sui or su* 


sullo 


sugli 


sulla 


sulle 


sulP 


Per, for 


pel 


pH or pe 1 


per lo 


pergli 


per la 


per le 


per l f 



Ex. : Delpddre, of the father; d&i pddri, by the fathers. 

Alio specchio, to the mirror ; ndgli specchi, in the mirrors. 
Cdlla mddre, with the mother ; cdlle mddri, with the mothers. 
SuW udmo, on the man ; pergli udmini, for the men. 

a. The word " some " is frequently rendered in Italian by di 
with the definite article. This is called the partitive genitive. 

Ex. : Ddtemi del vino, give me some wine. 

13. In the following cases the definite article is used in 
Italian, though not in English : — 

a. Before the possessive pronouns : as il ndstro giardlno, 
" our garden " ; i sudi frateili, " his brothers." When, however, 
the possessive qualifies a noun in the singular expressing rela- 
tionship, the article is generally omitted: as mla mddre, "my 
mother." 

b. Before an abstract noun or any noun taken in a general 
sense.* 
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Ex. : V udmo prop6ne> man proposes. 

Ifidri ndscono dal stme, flowers spring from the seed. 
Gli ucc&lli hdnno le dli, birds have wings. 
La mdrte I il peggidre di tutti i mdli, death is the worst of all 
evils. 

c. In general before a noun used with any adjective that does 
not express quantity. 

Ex. : D dnno scdrso, last year. 

Gli uSmini duSni, good men. 

Ilpdvero Gidrgio non viine, poor George doesn't come. 

d. Before a title followed by a proper name. 

Ex. : La regtna Vittdria, Queen Victoria. 
II stgndr Ascoli, Mr. Ascoli. 

e. Generally before family names, and before names of well- 
known persons. 

Ex. : // Bidnchi I mdrto, White is dead ; la Pdtti cdnta, Patti sings. 
II poema del Ddnte or di Ddnte, Dante's poem. 

/. (i) Before names of countries and continents. 

Ex. : La Svizzera, Switzerland ; alP Itdlia, to Italy. 
Pdrlo cUlla Russia, I speak of Russia. 
Per P Eurdpa, for Europe. 

(2) But the article is omitted after in, in phrases that denote 
going to or dwelling in a country. 

Ex. : Vddo in Germdnia, I go to Germany. 

Rimdngo in Frdncia, I remain in France. 

(3) It is omitted also after di 9 when di with the name of a 
country is equivalent to an adjective of nationality. 

Ex. : La regina d* Inghiltirra, the queen of England. 
// vino di Spdgna, the wine of Spain. 

In all the above cases the article is omitted if the noun 
is used as a vocative, or is modified by a numeral or a 
pronoun. 
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Ex. : Signdra Mdnti, cdme sta, Mrs. Monti, how do you do? 
Pdvero pddre, poor father I 
Due belUssimi c&ni, two very beautiful dogs. 
Quista sua Spera, this work of his. 

THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

14. Masculine : — 

a. Un before a vowel or any consonant except s impure and z. 

b. Uno before s impure or *. 

Ex. : Un p&dre, a father. 
Un uSmo, a man. 
Un antlloy a ring. 
Uno spicchio y a mirror. 
Uno sci&nu, a swarm. 
Uno zio, an uncle. 

15. Feminine: — 

Una, which becomes un* before a vowel. 

Ex. : Una mddre, a mother. 
Un" 6ra, an hour. 

16. In the following cases the indefinite article, though 
expressed in English, is omitted in Italian : — 

a. Before a predicate noun expressing profession, rank, or 
nationality, and not accompanied by an adjective. 

Ex. : Egli e potta, he is a poet. 

S6no marchise^ I am a marquis. 
Siite italidno, you are an Italian. 

b. Before a noun used in apposition to a preceding substantive. 

Ex.: D Arno, fiume che travtrsa Firingi, the Arno, a river which 
traverses Florence. 
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EXERCISE I. 



La pdrte piu dlta del ndstro cdrpo e il cdpo. II cipo e attaccdto 

highest is is attached 

al c6llo, e il cdllo e attaccdto al tr6nco. La pirte davinti del 

front 

cApo si chi&ma viso. Nel viso ci s6no la fr6nte, gli 6cchi, il 

is-called there are eyes 

ndso, la b6cca, il m6nto. C6gli 6cchi si ve'dono le cdse. Col 

wests things 

ndso si sentono gli od6ri. C611a b6cca si m&ngia, si beve, si 

toe-smell * odors we-eat ' we-drink we- 

respira. Respirire e mandire Y Aria giu nel pfctto, e p6i riman- 

breathe 

ddrla fu6ri. N6i respiridmo Y dria. Levdte un p6sce dall 9 Acqua, 

it We breathe Take 

mu6re : levite Y dria a n6i, e n6i morre'mo. 

it-dies take from us s hall-die. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Mr. Rossi is a merchant. Leaving Italy, he-went-away last 

e Lascidndo parti 

year to France, a country which he-wished to-visit with his brother 

Per voliva visitdre 

and a friend of the family. But he-returned to Italy the same 

torno in 

month, saying : "Travelling 1 bores-me. Another time I-shall-make 

dicendo viaggidre (m.) mi sicca dltra fard 

a study of the customs of France. Paris is a big city ; we-have- 

costumi (m. pi) grdnde vi abbidmo 

seen some s fine things ; but I-prefer the land of Garibaldi and 

veduto belle cSsetf.pl.) mipidcepiu 

of King Victor Emmanuel." 

1 See IS, b. * See 12, a. 
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17. Italian nouns are not declined. Possession is de- 
noted by the preposition di: as lo spicchio di mio pddre, 
"my father's looking-glass." 
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GENDER. 

18. There are no neuter nouns in Italian.* 

Nouns denoting males and females keep their natural 
gender, whatever their termination may be : except guida, 
"guide"; gudrdia, "guard"; sentinilla, "sentinel"; spia, 
" spy" ; which are feminine. 

Ex. : Ilfratlllo, the brother ; mia sorilla, my sister. 
Ilpotta, the poet; la poet is sa, the poetess. 
Una spia, a spy ; la ndstra gulda, our guide. 

19. Of nouns denoting objects without sex some are 
masculine, some feminine. Their gender can often be de- 
termined by the final letter. All Italian nouns end in a, 
e, i, o, or u : f — 

a. Those ending in a are feminine ; except eoltra, " cholera," 
Greek neuters in -ma 9 % many geographical names, and a few 
other words, mostly foreign. 

Ex. : Uri 6ra, an hour ; un telegr&mma, a telegram. 
// Canada, Canada ; /*/ sofa, the sofa. 

b. Of those ending in e and i some are masculine, some femi- 
nine. All ending in -zidne, -gidne, or -udine are feminine ; those 
in -me are generally masculine ; those in unaccented i are mostly 
feminine. 

Ex. : Ilftume, the river ; la p&ce, peace. 

Un d\, a day ; una metrdpolt, a metropolis. 
La ragidne % the reason ; la servitudine, service. 

* Latin neuters become masculine in Italian; masculines and feminines 
retain their Latin gender. This rule has very few exceptions. 

f A few foreign nouns used in Italian end in a consonant: as lapis, 
"pencil." 

X Mostly scientific terms. 
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c. Those ending in o are masculine ; except mdno, " hand." 
Ex. : Ilgindcchio, the knee ; la m&no, the hand. 

d. Those ending in u are feminine ; except soprappiu, "sur- 
plus," and a few foreign words. 

Ex. : La virtu, virtue ; il bambu, bamboo. 

20. Any other part of speech (except an adjective) used 
as a noun must be masculine. 

Ex. : // viaggidre, travelling. 

21. Masculine names of trees in o or e have a feminine 
form in a or e respectively, denoting their fruit; but il 
ddttero, "date," il ftco, "fig," il lintdne, "lemon," il pSmo, 

/"apple," are always the same, whether denoting the tree 
or the fruit. 

Ex. : Un sustno, a plum-tree ; una susina, a plum. 
// ndce, the walnut-tree ; la ndce y the walnut. 
Quistifichiy these fig-trees, these figs. 

NUMBER. 

22. Feminines in unaccented a form their plural by 
changing a into e. 

Ex. : La strdda, the street ; le strdde, the streets. 
Una bugia, a lie ; le bugle , lies. 

a . Feminines in ~ea and -ga form their plural in -che and -ghe 
respectively (the h being inserted merely to indicate that the c 
and g keep their hard sound). 

Ex. : UfC Sea, a goose ; mdlte 6che, many geese. 

La bottiga^ the shop ; paricchie botttghe, several shops. 
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b. Nouns in unaccented -da and -gia form their phiral in -ce 
and -ge respectively.* 

Ex. : La gudncia, the cheek ; le gudnce, the cheeks. 

Una cilttgia, a cherry ; tdnte cilttge, so many cherries. 

23. Masculines in unaccented a and all nouns in unac- 
cented o and e (not ie) form their plural in i. 

Ex. : Un polta, a poet ; due poUi, two poets. 
Lo zio, the uncle ; gli zli, the uncles. 
La tndno, the hand ; le mie mdni, my hands. 
Un tnise, a month ; tre tndsi, three months. 
La cornice* the frame ; qudttro cornici, four frames. 

a. Masculines in -ca and -£» form their plural in ~chi and •#&/ 
respectively. 

Ex. : // mondrca, the monarch ; * mondrchi, the monarchs. 
// colliga, the colleague ; i coll&gki, the colleagues. 

b. Nouns in unaccented -io form their plural by changing -io 
to -i (often written it or/). 

Ex. : Lo spicchio, the mirror ; gli spicchi, the mirrors. 

// cilitgio, the cherry-tree ; * ciliigi, the cherry-trees. 

*. Nouns in -go form their plural in -ghi. Nouns in -co form 
their plural in -chi if the penult is accented, otherwise in -cu 

Ex. : H castlgo, the punishment ; * castlghi, the punishments. 
Un catdlogo, a catalogue ; due catdloghi* two catalogues. 
II ftco, the fig ; cinque fichi, five figs. 
Antico, ancient ; gli antichi, the ancients. 
Un midicoy a doctor ; sti mtdici, six doctors. 

This rule has a number of exceptions. In the following lists, 
words whose irregular plural is rare are omitted. 

* A few nouns in unaccented -da and -gia retain the i in the plural : as 
alterigia (alterigie), auddcia (-«>), cupidigia (-tfxV), falldcia (-at), ferUia 
(-«>), provincia (-**>). 
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(1) When mdgo, "magician," means "one of the Magi," its 
plural is magi; otherwise it is mdghi. Compound nouns in -logo 
denoting persons engaged in the sciences form their plural in -gi. 
Compound nouns in -/ago form their plural in -gi.* 

Ex.: H fisidlogo, the physiologist; i fisidlogi, physiologists. 
Antropdfago, cannibal ; antropdfagi, cannibals. 

(2) The following words form their plural in -ci, although the 
penult is accented : — 

amfco greco inimfco nemfco pfircof 

Grico has a regular plural in the expression vini grichi. 

(3) The following words form their plural in -chi 9 although the 
penult is unaccented : — 



abbaco 


fdrmaco 


lastrico 


rammarico 


strascico 


acrbstico 


fndaco 


manico 


nsico 


tossico 


carico % 


intdnaco 


parroco 


sciatico 


traffico 


dimlntico % 


intrinseco 


pfzzico 


stomaco 


valico§ 



Acrdstico and fdrmaco have also regular plurals. 

d. Some masculines in have an irregular plural in a; this 
plural is feminine. They are : ctntindio, " hundred " ; migtidio, 
" thousand " ; migHo, " mile " ; pdio y " pair " ; uovo, " egg." 

Many masculines in have this irregular feminine plural in a 
besides the regular masculine plural in /. The most common 
are : brdceio, " arm " ; dlto> " finger " ; frtitto, " fruit " ; gindcchio, 
"knee"; labbro, "lip"; legno, "wood"; mtmbro, "member"; 
m&ro 9 "wall " ; orccchio, " ear " ; bsso, " bone." 

* Likewise the rare or obsolete words : flemmagdgo, idragtgo, meiallurgo, 
sdrgo (also reg. plur.), sortilege 

t Likewise the rare words: aprico, lombrico (also reg.), uvamico, vico. 

\ Likewise its compounds. 

$ Likewise the rare or obsolete words: ftldccico, mdntaco (also reg.), 
ostdtico, sfildccico, stdtico (noun), uncico. 
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Ex. : Un p&io, a pair ; sttte pdia, seven pairs. 

// mio br Actio, my arm ; le Me brdccia, thy arms. 
H Idbbro, the lip ; le Idbbra or i labbri, the lips. 
Un Ssso, a bone ; le dssa or gli dssi, the bones. 

Brdccio, gindcchio, idbbro, and orecchio nearly always have the 
irregular plural when denoting the two arms, knees, lips, or ears 
belonging to the same body. 

24. All monosyllables, and all nouns ending in i, ie> u f 
or an accented vowel are invariable. 

Ex. : II re, the king ; i re, the kings. 

// brindisi, the toast ; i brlndisi, the toasts. 
Una spkie, a kind ; dtto spicie, eight kinds. 
La virtik, virtue ; le virtd, the virtues. 
Una citta, a city ; dttci citta, ten cities. 

25. The following nouns have irregular plurals: bAe, 
"ox," pi. budi; dio, "god," pi. dSi* ; mdglie, "wife," pi. 
tndgli; udtno> " man," pi. udmini. 

EXERCISE 3. 

Gli uccelli, le farfalle, i pe*sci, il cane, il mucio, le lucertole 
s6no 1 tutti animali. II gatto e il cane s6no l animali che hanno * 
quattro gambe, hanno 8 quattro piedi, e per6 si chiamano 4 qua- 
drupedi. II le6ne e 1 il piu bello e il piu maest6so de"i quadrupedi. 
Gli uccelli hanno 2 due zampe ; ed hanno 8 le ali e con le ali v6- 
lano. 5 Anche le farfalle hanno 2 le ali, anche le api hanno 2 le ali, 
e v61ano. 5 Le m6sche, le zanzare, le vespe, e p6i m61ti altri ani- 
malini, simili a qu£sti, si chiamano 4 insetti. Gli uccelli e gF in- 
setti nascono 6 dalle u6va. Tutti qu£sti animali vivono 7 in mezzo 
all* aria. I p£sci vivono 7 in mezzo air acqua. I p£sci non hanno 2 
gambe ; hanno 8 dalle parti quelle alettine ; e con qu£ste piccole 

* The article used with dii is gli : gli dei. 
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alette e con la c6da nu&tano 8 e gulzzan 9 via neir dcqua, lesti lesti 
c6me un ldmpo. Quelle alette si chidmano 4 plnne. Le lucertole 
striscian 11 su' muri, hdnno 8 delle zamplne, ma rasenti rasenti al 
c6rpo, e quindo si mu6vono 10 dnche sulla terra, strisciano. u Le 
serpi non hdnno 2 gdmbe ; e qu6sti anim&li che non hinno 1 g&mbe 
e che strisciano 11 sulla terra, c6me le lucertole e le sferpi, si chii- 
man 4 rettili. 

1 £=i&; sbno = axe. s Have. 8 They have. 4 Si chidmano — zxt called. 

* They fly. • Are born. T Live. 8 They swim. 9 Dart. w Si mudvono 
= they move. u Crawl, they crawl. 

EXERCISE 4. 1 

Mignonettes are 2 born from the seed. The seed, placed under 
ground, has 8 sprouted; from one side it-has 8 put-out 4 shoots, 
which have-spread-out 5 through 6 the ground, and from one side 
it-has 8 sent forth the stalk, the little-branches, 7 the leaves, and 9 the 
flowers. Like mignonettes, 8 many other plants, herbs, and 9 flowers 
spring 10 from the seed. Flowers, herbs, grain, and trees are- 
called 11 vegetables. Vegetables have 8 roots, trunk, branches, 
twigs, leaves, flowers, and 9 fruit. Plants first produce 12 the flower 
and then the fruit. The trunk or stalk of plants is 2 that 18 which 
rests 14 on the roots and 15 comes 16 out from the ground; 17 it-is- 
covered 18 with w branches and with 19 leaves. Of the stalk of plants, 
— for instance, of the trunk of trees, — we-make-use 20 for many 
purposes; we-make 21 furniture, doors, windows, the beams that 
support 22 ceilings, ships, carriages, and 9 cars. The branches of 
trees are-burned, 23 and give-us 24 fire. Vegetables in-order-to 25 live 
have 8 need of earth, of water, and 9 of light. 

1 See 13, b. 2 Is = £; zxe = s6no. 8 Has, it has = Art ; h&ve = Aanno. 

* Misso. 6 Si sdno disttee. • Fra. 7 Ramidlli. 8 Insert "and so." 

* Omit. M Ndscono. u Si chidmano. » Fdnno. M Quello. " Pbsa. 
u Insert "which." ™ Viene. 17 Insert " and." 18 Si ricubpre. M Di. 
90 Ci servidmo. » Faccidmo. « Rlggono. » Si br&ciano. * Ci 
ddnno. * Per. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

26. Adjectives agree with their substantives in gender 
and number. An adjective modifying two nouns of dif- 
ferent genders is generally put in the masculine plural. 

Ex. : II gdtto I pullto, the cat is neat. 

Tre stdnze pullte, three neat rooms. 

Una cdsa e un giar ditto bellini, a pretty house and garden. 

27. Adjectives usually follow their nouns ; but the most 
common ones denoting quantity, size, number, goodness, 
beauty, and ugliness generally precede. 

Ex. : Un udmo disgrazidto, an unfortunate man. 

Trdppo pdne, too much bread ; le grdndi cittd, great cities. 
La secdnda vdtia, the second time. 
La budna mddre, the good mother. 
Un bel cassettdne, a fine bureau. 
La br&tta seggiola, the ugly chair. 

GENDER AND NUMBER. 

28. Adjectives ending in o are masculine, and form 
their feminine in a. Adjectives in e are invariable in the 
singular. 

Ex. : Un budno stivatttto, a good boot ; Ana budna scdrpa, a good 
shoe. 
Un ragdzzo felice, a happy boy; iina ragdzza feltee> a happy 
girl. 

29. Adjectives form their plural in the same way as 
nouns (see 22, 23). 

Ex. : SH budni cassettdni, six good bureaus ; dtto budne siggiole, eight 
good chairs. 
D&e udmini felici, two happy men ; tre ddnne felki, three 
happy women. 
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0. Parecchi, " several," has for its feminine paricchie. 

Ex. : Paricchi tavoUni, several tables ; paricchie tdvole, several 
dinner-tables. 

b. Qudlche, " some," is used only in the singular, even when 
the meaning is plural. 

Ex. : Qudlche vdlta, sometimes. 

c. When preceding a noun, biiio, " beautiful," has forms simi- 
lar to those of the definite article; and Santo, "Saint," and 
grdnde 9 "great," have corresponding forms in the singular. 
Budno, " good," when preceding its noun, has a singular similar 
to the indefinite article. The masculine of these words (which is 
the only irregular part) is, therefore, as follows : — 

Before any consonant except s impure or 2 : bet, San, gran, buon ; 

pi. bit, Sdnti, grdndi, budni. 
Before s impure or 2: billo, Sdnto, grdnde, budno; pi. bigli, Sdnti, 

grdndi, budnu 
Before a vowel : beW, Sanf, grand \ buon ; pi. bigli, Sdnti, grdndi, 

budni. 

When used after a noun or in the predicate these adjectives 
have their full forms {bSUo, bilii, Sdnto, Sdnti, grdnde, grdndi, 
budno, budni). 

Ex. : Un bel quddro, a fine picture ; due bU Utti, two fine beds. 

Un blUo scaffdle, a fine bookcase ; qudttro btgli stivdli, four 

fine boots. 
Un belPs. dnditOy a fine hall ; mdlti bigli oroldgi, many fine 

clocks. 
Una btlla sttifa, a fine stove ; paricchie bilk tinde, several fine 

curtains. 
H paldzzo I billo, the palace is fine ; le sidie son bille, the chairs 

are beautiful. 
San Piitro, Sdnto Stifano e Sanf Antdnio, St. Peter, St. 

Stephen, and St. Anthony. 
Ungranfudco, a big fire \ grdndi camlni, big fire-places. 
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// grdnde scaldlno, the big foot-warmer ; dUci grdndi spllli, 

ten big pins. 
Un grdnde scidme, a great swarm ; il grdnde zipolo, the large 

bung. 
Un grand? armddio, a big wardrobe; vinti grdndi dlberi, 

twenty big trees. 
Una grdnde cdmera, a large bedroom ; cinque grdndi finis tre, 

five big windows. 
Tl saldtto I mdUo grdnde, the parlor is very large. 
Un boon lume, a good lamp ; budni fiammiferi, good matches. 
II budno sgabillo, the good stool ; ndve budni scoldri, nine good 

pupils. 
H buon dHo f the good oil ; parkcchi budni dghi, several good 

needles. 
Una budna cucina, a good kitchen ; le budne candtte, the good 

candles. 
// bambino I budno, the child is good. 

30. Any adjective of either gender or either number 
may be used as a noun. 

Ex. : / budni, the good ; la bttla, the beautiful woman. 

COMPARISON. 

31. All Italian adjectives form their comparative by 
prefixing piU "more," and their superlative by prefixing 
il piu, "the most." When the superlative immediately 
follows the noun, the article of ilpiu is omitted. 

Ex. : Bitto, beautiful ; pin biUo, more beautiful ; il pin bMo, the 
most beautiful. 
Lungo, long; piu lungo, longer; ilpiu lungo, the longest. 
La via piu cdrta, the shortest way. 

a. The following adjectives have an irregular comparison in 
addition to the regular one : — 

Alto, high ; piu dlto or superidre; ilpiu dlto or il superidre. 
Bdsso, low ; piu bdsso or in/eridre ; il piu bdsso or ? inferidre. 
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Budno, good; piu budno or mig&dre;* il piu budno or il 

miglidre. 
Cattlvo, bad; piu cattivo or peggidre ;* tf /id cattlvo or j/ 

peggidre. 
Grdnde, big; /*£ grdnde or maggidre; il piu grdnde or */ 

maggidre. 
Piccolo, small; ^«& piccolo or mindre; il piu piccolo or 1/ 

"Higher" and "lower" are commonly rendered by piu dlto 
and /fid Mtf / superidre and inferidre generally mean " superior " 
and "inferior." Miglidre and peggidre are more used than piu 
budno and //£ cattivo, which have the same sense. " Larger " 
and "smaller" are generally piu grdnde and piu piccolo ; maggidre 
and mindre usually signify " older " and " younger." 

Ex. : Noi sidmo miglidri di ldro f we are better than they. 

Quista sdla da prdnzo e la piu grdnde, this dining-room is the 

biggest. 
PHtro e ilfraUllo mindre, Peter is the youngest brother. 

32. The adverb "less" is expressed by mtno, "least " by 
il me'no. " As . . . as," "so . . . as" are tdnto . . . qudnto, 
tdnto . . . cStne, cosl . . . cStne, or simply qudnto. 

Ex. : Quilla stdnza e la mlno belllna, that room is the least pretty. 
Pdolo non e tdnto budno cdme Roberto, Paul isn't so good as 

Robert. 
Giovdnni I dlto qudnto Filippo, John is as tall as Philip. 

33. "Than" is eke. 

Ex. : L? albergo I piu grdnde che billo, the hotel is bigger than it is 
beautiful. 

But before a noun, a pronoun, or a numeral "than" is 
di. If, however, this " than " is preceded by a word mean- 
ing " rather " or its contrary, it is translated che. 

* The adverbs "better" and "worse" are miglio and piggio. 
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Ex.: Riccdrdo e peggidre di GuglUlmo, Richard is worse than 

William. 
Vdi siUe piu rlcchi di ndi, you are richer than we. 
Mbno di cinque ', less than five. 
Piidtdsto la mdrte che il disondre, rather death than dishonor. 

Before an inflected verb "than" is che non or di quel 
che, 

Ex. : Abbdia piu che non moYde, he barks more than he bites. 
Promitto mino di quel che do, I promise less than I give. 

34. "The more . . . the more/' "the less . . . the less" 
are/tti . . .piu, me'no . . . mino. " More" and "less " after 
a number are di piu, di me'no. In speaking of time, 
"longer" after a negative is piu. 

Ex. : Piu studio, piu impdro, the more I study, the more I learn. 
Trlnta gidrni di mino, thirty days less. 
Non lo vedidmo piu, we see him no longer. 

EXERCISE 5. 

H s61e e 1 un globo grandissimo e sempre infocato: e*sso h 1 
grande 61tre un mili6ne di v61te piu d611a terra; e dire* che 
a' nostri occhi apparisce 8 tanto piu piccolo ! Anche la luna, che 
splende 4 durante la notte, e 1 rot6nda, ma e 1 m61to piu piccola 
d£lla terra, e gira a int6rno a qu£sta 8 continovame'nte. La luna 
non ha 1 luce da se, ma la riceve 7 dal s61e. Ecco 8 perche la luna 
6ra la vediamo 9 e 6ra non la vedidmo 9 piu, 6ra ne vedidmo 9 
mezza, 6ra uno spicchio, 6ra un po' piu, 6ra un po* m6no, sec6ndo 
che di 6ssa ci si presenta 10 una parte maggi6re o min6re illumi- 
nata dal s61e. Le stelle sbno 1 ttitti queV 1 punti lumin6si che 
vediamo 9 brillare di 12 notte nel firmamSnto. Non crediate, 18 per6, 
che le stelle siano 1 piccole c6me n6i le vediamo 9 : ci paiono 14 
cosi piccine per la smisurata distanza che c6rre u da 16ro a n6i; 
ma le ste*lle sbno 1 grandissime, e ce n'e di quelle 16 che s6no x in- 
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finitamdnte piu grandi del s61e. Gli & 1 che il s61e & l m6no lon- 
tano di 6sse dalla terra che n6i abitiamo. 17 

1 k = is; sdnoy siano (subj.) = are; ha = has. 2 To think. * It seems. 
* Shines. 6 Turns. 6 It 7 La riceve — receives it. 8 That is. 9 Ve- 
didmo—vrt see; la vedidmo = vre see it; le vedidmo = vre see them; ne 
vedidmo = we see of it. w Ci si pr est nta = there presents itself to us. 
11 Those. M At. M Non credidtt = do not think. « Ci pdiono = thty 
seem to us. 16 Intervenes. 16 Ce ri I di quitte = there are some. 17 In- 
habit. 

EXERCISE 6. 

The moon is 1 in the middle of 2 the sky. The moon is 1 round ; 
it-looks 8 perfectly round like a melon. And it-looks, 8 too, as big 
as a melon. The moon seems 4 little because it-is 1 far, far from 
us who are 6 on the earth. The moon renders 6 a great service to 
men: because when everything is 1 dark, it 7 illumines 8 with its 
beautiful light the earth which we-inhabit. 9 The stars are 10 larger 
than the moon, but to-look-at-them u they-seem 1 * smaller, because 
they-are 10 so-much 18 further than the moon. The most beautiful, 
the most intense light comes 14 from the sun. 

1 k. * A. » Par or pare. * Si vide. * Sidmo. • Fa. 7 Asa. * JK- 
schidra. 9 Abitidmo. *> Sdno. n A vederle. u Pdiono. M Tdnto. 
" Viene. 



AUGMENTATIVES AND DIMINUTIVES; 
NUMERALS. 

AUGMENTATIVE AND DIMINUTIVE ENDINGS. 

35. Instead of an adjective the Italians often use a 
suffix to express size or quality. This suffix may be added 
to a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. When added to an 
adjective, and generally when added to a noun, it takes 
the gender of the word to which it is affixed : occasionally, 
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however, a suffix with masculine termination is added to 
a feminine noun, which thereby becomes masculine. A 
word loses its final vowel before a suffix ; but the preceding 
consonant, if it be c or g, must keep its former quality: as 
Cdrlo + ino = Carlino, v6ce + 6ne — voci6ne, pdco + ino = 
pochino, addgio + ino = adagino. 

a. The commonest ending is -issimo, " very," which in general 
is added only to adjectives and adverbs. Adverbs in -mente add 
the -mente after the -issimo (see 85). Any adjective may take 
it, and it is very often used in cases where it would be entirely 
superfluous in English. 

Ex. : LdrgOy wide ; larghlssimo, very wide. 
Btne, well ; benlssitno, very well. 
Gr&nde, big ; grandlssimo> very big. 
Fa un ttmpo bellissimo, it's beautiful weather. 
Bellissimantinte, very beautifully. 

6. The principal suffix denoting bigness is -6ne; it is always 
masculine when added to nouns, but has a feminine form -dna 
which is sometimes used with adjectives. 

Ex. : JJbro, book ; librdne, big book. 
Cdsa, house ; cas&ne, large house. 

c. The most important suffixes denoting smallness are -ino, 
-dno> -iclno, -icdno, -etto, ~&Uo y -cillo, -ie&llo, -areUo, -erillo, -dtto, 
~uccio> -uzzo, -udlo. These endings, especially -tica'o, are often 
used to express affection ; some of them may be used to express 
pity or contempt. Otto sometimes means " somewhat large " in- 
stead of "small." 

Ex. : Sorilla, sister ; sorellina y little sister. 
Btllo, beautiful ; bellino, pretty. 
Briitto, ugly ; bruttino, rather ugly. 
Pidzza, square ; piazzitta, little square. 
Gidrgio, George ; Giorgitto, Georgie. 
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Campdna, bell ; campanUlo, little bell. 
Aquila, eagle ; aquildtto, eaglet. 
Cdsa, bouse ; casdtta, rather large house. 
Giovdnni, John; Giovannticcio, dear little Johnny. 
Pdzzo, mad ; pazzarilla, poor mad woman. 
PdverOj poor ; poverini, poor things I 

d. The ending -dccio denotes worthlessness. 

Ex. : Rdba, stuff, goods; robdccia, trash. 

Timpo, weather ; tetnpdccio, nasty weather. 
Alfrido, Alfred ; Alfreddccio, naughty Alfred. 

36. Of the endings added to nouns 4no is by far the 
most common ; the only ones that are freely used to 
form new compounds are -/no, " little," -6ne, " great," -iiccio, 
"dear," and -dccio, "bad." In very many cases endings 
lose their character of independent suffixes, and become 
inseparable parts of certain words, whose meanings they 
often change : as scdla, " stairway " ; scalino, " stair " ; 
scaUtto, "ladder." Some suffixes (as -udlo) are rarely used 
except in this way. Others (as -cino, -icino, -lllo, -cillo, 
-icMo, *ar#llo, -erilld) cannot be attached to any word at 
pleasure, their use being determined by precedent or 
euphony ; those beginning with c are used only after n. 

37. Sometimes several suffixes are added at once to the 
same word: as Iddro, "thief"; ladrdne, "terrible thief"; 
ladroncSllo, "terrible little thief." 

NUMERALS. 

38. The cardinal numerals are : — 

1, uno. 5, cinque. 9, ndve. 13, trldici. 

2, due. 6, set. IO, died. 14, quattdrdici. 

3, tre. 7, sitte. 1 1, ikndici. 15, quindici. 

4, qudttro. 8, ttto. 12, dddici. 16, sidici. 
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1 7, diciasette. 

18, dicidtto. 

19, diciannbve. 

20, vinti. 

21, venluno or 

22, ventidue. 

23, ventitri. 

24, vcntiqu&ttro. 

25, vcnticlnque. 



26, ventisei. 
2J, vcntisetU. 

28, venttUo or 
venfbtto. 

29, ventinbve. 

30, trknta. 

31, trentuno or 
/rat/* ffo . 

32, trentadue. 
40, quardnta. 



50, cinqudnta. 
60, sessdnta. 
70, settdnta. 
80, otldnta. 
90, novdnta. 

100, f£*&. 

101, centuno or 
fins' «*<?. 

105, ceniocinque. 
1 15, centoquindici. 



125, <**/<? Wft/S- 

cinque. 
200, dughtio or 

duccento. 
2 5°i duginto cin- 

qudnta. 
300, trednto. 
400, quattrodnto. 
1000, ml//;. 
2000, <&* »»*/*. 



C/3^7 has a feminine **»# : as **/&* //ra, " one franc." The 
plural of *»///* is w//a; as /r* *«//*, "three thousand." "A 
million "is «# milidne or tnillidne, of which the plural is 
mllidni or millioni: as /r* tnilidni, "three million." 

(1) No conjunction is used between the different parts 
of a number: as duginto quardnta, "two hundred and 
forty." No indefinite article is used before f A*fr and *«///* ; 
as £/#&? //M, "a hundred books." 

(2) £?*to, duginto, etc., when followed by another nu- 
meral of more than two syllables may lose the final syllable 
-/<? : as seicinto cinqudnta or seicencinqudnta, " six hundred 
and fifty." 

(3) "Eleven hundred," "twelve hundred," etc., must be 
rendered millecinto, mille duginto, etc. : as /»///* ottocinto 
ottantasitte, 1887. 

(4) "Both," "all three," etc., are titti (fern, tutte) e die, 
tutti (fern, ttitte) e tre, etc. 

0. If the noun modified by vent&no, trent&no, etc., follows the 
numeral, it should be in the singular ; if it precedes, it is put in the 
plural. 

Ex. : SessanMna lira or lire sessanttina, 61 francs. 

3. In dates the definite article is prefixed to the number repre- 
senting the year. 
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Ex. : NelmUle ottocinto ottantasUte, in 1887. 

c. "What time is it? " is che 6ra ef "It is six," etc., is sdno 
le sti, etc., ore being understood. "One o'clock " is il tocco. 

Ex. : Sdno le diie e mizzo, it's half-past two. 

Sdno le tre e dUci, it's tea minutes past three. 

Cimdncano vtntiminuti dlle qudttro, it's twenty minutes to four. 

Sdno le cinque mSno un qudrto, it's a quarter to five. 

39. The ordinal numerals are : — 



1st, prlmo. 


1 2th, duodecimo or 


20th, 


venthimo. 


2d, secdndo. 


decimo secdndo. 


2 1 St, 


venthimo prlmo or 


3d, tirzo. 


13th, tredichimo or 




ventunisimo. 


4th, qudrto. 


decimo tirzo. 


22d, 


venthimo secdndo 


5th, quinto. 


14th, quattordichimo or 




or ventiduisimo. 


6th, shto. 


decimo qudrto. 


30th, 


trenthimo. 


7th, sittimo. 


15th, quindicisimo or 


100th, 


centisimo. 


8tfi, ottdvo. 


dicimo quinto. 


101st, 


centesimo prlmo. 


9th, ntno. 


1 6th, decimo shto. 


115th, 


centoquindicisimo. 


IOth, dteimo. 


17th, dicimo sittimo. 


200th, 


dugenthimo. 


nth, undicimo or 


1 8th, dicimo ottdvo. 


1 oooth, 


millisimo. 


decimo prlmo. 


19th, decimo ntno. 


2000th, 


duemilesimo. 



All of them form their feminines and plurals like other 
adjectives in 0. 

Ex. : Z* settantisime qulnte cdse, the 75th things. 

a. Ordinal numerals are used after the words " book," " chap- 
ter," and the names of rulers ; but no article intervenes. 

Ex. : GJr/b secdndo, Charles the Second ; Pio ndno, Pius IX. 

Ubro ttrzo, Book the Third ; capltolo qudrto, chapter four. 

b. For the day of the month, except the first, a cardinal num- 
ber is used. 

Ex. : // dl cinque d 1 aprlle or il cinque aprlle, the fifth of April. 
II prlmo di mdggio, the first of May. 
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c. " A third," " a fourth," " a fifth," etc., are un ttrzo, un qudr- 
to, un quintOy etc. "Half" is la metd ; the adjective "half" is 
mizzo. 

40. "A couple" or "a pair" is un pdio. "A dozen" 
is una dozzina. The expressions una decina, una venUna, 
una trentina, etc., un centindio, un miglidio, mean "about 
ten," "about twenty," etc. "Once," "twice," etc., are 
dna vdlta, due vdlte> etc. 

Ex. : Un pdio di scdrpe, a pair of shoes. 

Una cinquantlna di persdne, some fifty persons. 
V ho visto parkchie vdtte, I've seen it several times. 

EXERCISE 7. 

Con F orol6gio si ve'de 1 che 6re s6no. 8 Un gi6rno e 8 venti- 
quattr' 6re. Certe 6re del gi6mo & 2 lume, certe 6re e 2 buio. Un 
giorno e 8 ventiquattr' 6re, ma sulla m6stra dell* orologio, de'lle 6re 
cen'e 4 segnate d6dici, perche le 6re del gi6rno si c6ntano' dal- 
V una alle d6dici, cosl : t6cco, due, tre, quattro, cinque, sei, sette, 
6tto, nove, died, undid e d6dici. Arrivati a d6dici non si s£- 
guita 6 a dire tre*dici, quatt6rdici, e via flno a ventiquattro ; ma si 
ricomincia 7 da capo dal t6cco e si arriva 8 fino a d6dici. II c6nto 
t6ma 9 lo st£sso : infatti le ore del gi6rno son u ventiquattro ; e 
d6dici e d6dici, sommati insieme, f6rmano w ventiquattro. D6dici 
6re s6no u la meta del giorno. L' orologio ha u d6dici 6re ; e le 
ha 18 segnate giro giro alia m6stra. U bra e s sessanta minuti; e 
T orol6gio se'gna 14 anche i minuti. Quelle righettine t6rno t6rno 
alia m6stra, fra un* 6ra e un* altra, s6no u i sessanta minuti che 
f6rmano 10 P 6ra. La lance" tta grande s6gna 14 i minuti. La lan- 
c£tta piccina s£gna 14 le 6re. La lanc^tta grande 6gni 6ra fa M il 
giro di tutti e sessanta i minuti ; gira 16 tiitta la m6stra. La lan- 
ce" tta piccola 6gni 6ra s£gna 14 un numero, e a girar tutta la m6stra 
ci me"tte 17 d6dici 6re, perche d6dici son" le 6re segnate sulla m6- 
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stra. Ora s6no* le d6dici; tutte e due le lanc£tte s6no u sulle 
d6dici. Fra un' 6ra la lanc^tta grande avra M girata tutta la no- 
stra, e sara 19 daccapo sul numero 12, e la lanc6tta picclna sara 19 
sull' lino. 

1 Si vede = we see. * It is. 8 Is. * Ce n'e = there are. • Si cMan&=&rc 
counted. 6 Non si seguita=vrt don't go on. 7 Si ricomincia=-vrt begin 
over again, 8 Si arriva—vre go. • Amounts to. 10 Make. u Are. 
12 Has. 18 Le A«= it has them. « Marks. 16 Makes. w It goes around. 
» Ci mitU = it takes. 18 Will have. » WiU be. 



EXERCISE 8. 

A year is 1 365 days. Every seven days is 1 a week. The days 
of the week are-called 2 : Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday. Sunday 8 is 1 a 4 holiday; the other 
days we-work, 5 and therefore they-are-called 8 working-days. The 
year is-divided 6 into twelve months. The months are-called *: 
January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. The month is 1 thirty 
or thirty-one days. When the month begins, 7 it-is-called 8 the first 
of the month ; the second day is-called 8 the second of the month, 
the third, the third, and so-on 9 until the thirtieth or thirty-first. 
January, March, May, July, August, October, and 4 December have 10 
thirty-one days. April, June, September, and 4 November have 10 
thirty days. February is 1 the shortest month, because it-has 11 
twenty-eight days only. 12 But every four years February has u 
twenty-nine days; and that year is-called w leap-year. The year 
begins 7 from January; January is, 1 then, 14 the first month of the 
year. The year ends 15 with December; so 14 December is 1 the 
last month of the year. 

1 k. a Si chidmano. 8 Use def. article. * Omit. 6 Si lavdra. 8 Si divide. 
* Comincia. 8 Si dice. • Cosi. » Hdnno. " Ha. " Sdlu u Si 
chidma. 14 D&nquc. w Finiue. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, RELA- 
TIVE, AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

41. For the indefinite pronouns, see 86-91. 

42. (i) The demonstrative pronouns used adjectively 
are qu/sto, "this," and qutllo or cot/sto, "that." Cot/sto is 
used only of objects near the person addressed. Qu/sto 
and cot/sto are inflected like other adjectives ; but they 
generally drop o before a vowel. Quillo is inflected like 
billo (see 29, c). 

Ex. : Quest 1 udmo, this man ; quiste ragdzze, these girls. 

Quel bambino, that infant ; quti fanciulli, those children. 
Queir amlco, that friend ; qutgli spdsi, that couple. 
Qulllo slo, that uncle ; quille signdre, those ladies. 

Quisto and qutllo are also used substantively for " this," 
"that," "this one," "that one": as fdte quisto, non fdte 
qulllo, " do this, don't do that." 

(2) "This man" is translated by qu/slt, "that man" 
by qu/g/i, qu/i, or cottsti (rare) ; these words are invaria- 
ble, refer only to persons, and are used only in the nomi- 
native singular. CostM and colM mean respectively the 
same as qu/sti and qutgli, but are not defective, having 
a feminine singular costti, colii, and a plural (both genders 
alike) costdro, coldro. CostM is often used in a deprecia- 
tive sense. 

Ex. : Quisti I franche e qutgli I tecUsco, this man is French and 
that one is German. 
Chi I costui, who is this fellow? 
Pdrlo di colui y I speak of that man. 
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(3) Ctby "this," "that," is invariable, and represents a 
whole idea, not a single word: as cib i vtro, "that's so." 

a . Quello and questo, quegli and questi mean also " the former," 
" the latter." 

b. "He who" is colui che, or simply chi. "The one who, 
whom, which," " that which," " what " is quello che or quel che. 

Ex. : Chi or cohki che lavdra, he who works. 
Quel che dlco to, the one I mean. 
A quel che sinto, from what I hear. 

43, The interrogative "who," "whom," is chi. "What ?" 
used substantively is che, che cdsa, or cdsa* "What?" used 
adjectively is che or qudle. "Which?" is qudle. Qudle 
has a plural qudli; chi and che are invariable. "How 
much ? " is qudnto, " how many ? " is qudnti. 

Ex. : Chi vido, whom do I see? 

Di chi parldte, of whom do you speak? 
Che cdsa dice, what does he say ? 

Che or qudli llbri avite comprdto, what books did you buy? 
Qudle di quhti volumi e il prlmo, which of these volumes is 
the first? 

a. The interrogative " whose " is di chi. 

Ex. : Di chi I quisto bigliltto, whose card is this? 

b. In exclamations " what a," " what," are rendered by che or 
qudle without any article. 

Ex. : Che bel patee, what a beautiful country 1 

44. The principal relative pronouns are che, cui 9 il qudle; 
they are all applied to both persons and things, and mean 
"who, "whom," "which," or "that." II qudle is inflected 

* Cdsa (as cdsa dice ?) is generally avoided in written Italian. 
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(la qudle, i qudli, le qudli). Che and cut are invariable : 
in general che is used only as subject and direct object, 
cui only after prepositions or as indirect object. 

(i) As subject or direct object che is preferred to il 
qudle, unless clearness requires the latter. After preposi- 
tions il qudle is more common than cui. 

Ex. : La lingua che si pdrla, the language which we speak. 

D udmo del qudle si trdtta, the man of whom we are speaking. 
Le persdne a cM or dlle qudli pdrlo, the persons to whom I 

speak. 
Lo scritto aH cui pdrlo, the work I am speaking of. 

(2) Before cM the prepositions a and di are sometimes 
omitted. The relative " whose " is il ciii or del qudle. 

Ex. : Egli e cohki, ciii fu ddto y he is the man to whom it was given. 
Una signdra, il ciii ndme I Lucia, a lady whose name is Lucy. 
D autdre, del cM libro si pdrla, the author whose book we are 

speaking of. 
Le chitse dttle qudli si vidono le cupole y the churches whose 

domes we see. 

(3) The relative cannot be omitted in Italian. 
Ex. : Le cdse che ho comprdte, the houses I have bought 

a . " Such ... as " is tdle . . . quale; " as much as " is t&nto 
qudnto; " as many as " is tdnti quart ti. 

Ex. : Qudle e il pddre tdle I il figlio, as is the father, so is the son. 

b. " He who " is chi or colui che (see 42, &). 

Ex. : Chi ha la sanitd I ricco, he who has health is rich. 

c. "Whoever" is chiunque ; "whatever" as a substantive is 
t&Uo quel che or checchk, as an adjective quale che, qualunque che, 
qualtinque, per qudnto. These words, excepting tutto quel che, 
all take the subjunctive. Checche is but little used. 
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Ex. : Chi&nque sidle, whoever you may be. 

Ckecche f accidie, fdtelo bine, whatever you do, do it well. 
Tuito quel che voltte, whatever you wish. 
Qudli che slano i vdstri motive whatever your motives may be. 
Qual&nque slano i sudi tattnti, whatever his talents may be. 
In qualunque stdto che io mi trdvi, in whatever condition I 

may find myself. 
Per qudnte ricchhze igii dbbia, whatever riches he may have. 

46. The possessive pronouns are : — 



My : m.j 


, il mio, 


f., la mia, 


m. pi., 


, i miH, 


f. P i. 


, le mie. 


Thy: 


il tuo, 


la tua, 




i tuSi, 




U tie. 


His, her, its : 


il suo, 


la sua, 




i su6i y 




Uste. 


Our: 


il ntstro, 


la nbstra, 




i nbstri. 




le ntstre. 


Your: 


il vbsiro, 


la vdst~a, 




i vdstri, 




le vdstre. 


Their: 


il Idro, 


la Idro, 




i Idro, 




le Idro. 



LSro is invariable ; the others agree with the object pos- 
sessed : as il mio ndso, " my nose " ; la sua bocca, " his, her 
mouth " ; / vdstri dcchi, "your eyes " ; le l6ro Idbbra, "their 
lips." 

When the possessive stands alone in the predicate, the 
article is commonly omitted : as qutsto cappillo e mio, " this 
hat is mine." * 

a. The article is omitted before the possessive: (i) When a 
numeral, an adjective of quantity, or a demonstrative pronoun 
precedes it : as questo tuo di/Stto, " this fault of thine." (2) When 
the possessive forms part of a title : as Vdstra Maestd, " Your 
Majesty " ; Siia Altezza, " His Highness." (3) When the pos- 
sessive modifies a noun used in the vocative (in this case the 
possessive generally follows its noun) : as atnlco mio, " my friend !" 
(4) The article is generally omitted also when the possessive 

* Questo cappello e mio = this hat is mine; questo cappillo e il mio = this 
hat is mine (i.e., this one of several hats is mine). 
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modifies a noun in the singular expressing relationship : as ndstra 
mddre, " our mother." But if the noun has a diminutive ending, 
or an adjective precedes the noun, the article is not omitted : as 
il tuo /ratellino, " thy little brother " ; la vdstra gentiRssima so- 
rilla, " your kind sister." When the possessive follows the noun 
of relationship, the article is used before the noun : as il cugino 
vdstro y "your cousin." (5) The article is omitted also in certain 
phrases, such as : da pdrte mia, " for me " ; per amor mio, " for 
my sake " ; in cdsa ndstra, " in our house " ; a mddo svo, " in his 
own way " ; e colpa vdstra, " it's your fault." 

b. The possessive, when not necessary for clearness, is usually 
replaced by a definite article. 

Ex. : Cdme sta la mdmma, how is your mother? 
Ha perd&to ilgiudlzio, he has lost his senses. 
Bdttono ipiidi, they stamp their feet. 

c. When the name of the thing possessed is direct object of a 
verb, the Italians often use instead of the possessive a conjunctive 
personal pronoun (see 47) and a definite article. If the thing 
possessed be a part of the body or clothing, this construction is fre- 
quent, even when the name of the thing is not object of a verb. 

Ex. : Si strdppa i cap&lli, he tears his hair (lit., he tears to himself 

the hairs). 
Mi tdglio il dUo, I cut my finger (I cut to myself the finger). 
// cdne gli agguantb la gdmba, the dog seized his leg (seized 

to him the leg). 
Mi dudle il cdpo, my head aches (to me aches the head). 

d. When the possessor is not the subject of the sentence, " his," 
" her " are, for the sake of clearness, often rendered di lui, di IH. 

Ex. : Egli non condsce il di lit cudrt, he does not know her heart. 

e. " A ... of mine, of thine," etc., is un mio, un lilo, etc. 
Ex. : Una ndstra cugina, a cousin of ours. 
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EXERCISE 9. 



Quando cadde 1 Y impero, Siena soflri* mlno delle altre citta 
toscane dalle invasi6ni d£i barbari; ma venne 3 s6tto la signoria 
dei Longobardi, e pdi fu 4 una delle citta libere di Carlomagno, 
n& c6nti e bar6ni del quale, arricchiti dalle terre e dai castelli che 
diede 5 16ro 8 Y imperat6re, i n6bili sengsi cr^dono 7 trovare Y origine 
d£lla 16ro nobilta. Qu6sti ladri forestieri, i cui nidi ne"i dint6rni 
di Firenze i cittadini di qu£sto comune cercavano 8 di distruggere, 
abbandonarono 9 volontariamente i 16ro castelli nel territ6rio senese, 
ed entrarono 10 nella citta, che da 6ssi e dai v&covi veniva 4 abbel- 
lita di grandi palazzi e governata con una mano di ferro, finche 11 
i comuni non 11 si levarono 1 * e non 11 fecero 18 prevalere il 16ro diritto 
a participare n611a cdsa pubblica. 

1 Fell. * Suffered. • It came. 4 Was. * Gave. • To them. T Think, 
believe. 8 Were trying. 9 Abandoned. M Entered. u Finche non = 
until. u Si Uvdrono=. arose. M Made. 

EXERCISE 10. 

Charles V made 1 of Siena a fief for his son Philip II, who ceded- 
it* to Cosimo I, and the latter built-there 8 the fort which the 
Spaniards had-tried-to 4 construct. The city remained 5 under the 
rule of the good dukes of Lorraine, until Napoleon made-it 8 capi- 
tal of the department of the Ombrone. After the fall of the 
emperor, it-returned 7 under the dominion of the dukes. In 8 i860 
it-was 9 the first Tuscan city that voted 10 the union of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel II, the only honest king of whom his- 
tory speaks. 11 

1 FSce. 2 La ceditte. * Vi fabbricb. 4 Avhano voluto. 6 Restb. • La 
flee. * RUornb. * See 38, b. • Fu. » Votdsse. u Pdrli, which 
should precede its subject. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

46. Personal pronouns are divided into two classes, 
conjunctive and disjunctive: the conjunctive forms are 
those used as direct object of a verb, and as indirect object 
without a preposition ; the disjunctive forms are those 
used as subject of a verb, and as object of a preposition. 

CONJUNCTIVE FORMS. 

47. These forms are called conjunctive because they 
cannot be separated from the verb, which they sometimes 
follow but pftener precede, as will be explained in 48. 

They exist only in the objective case, being used either 
as direct object of a verb or as indirect object without a 
preposition. The forms are these : — 

Mi, me, to me. 7Y, thee, to thee. 

Ci, us, to us. Pi, you, to you. 

Si (reflexive), himself, to himself; herself, to herself. 
Si (reflexive), themselves, to themselves. 

Lo, him; gli, to him. La, her; le, to her. 

Li, them (masc.) ; Idro, to them. Le, them (fern.) ; Idro, to them. 

There being no neuter form of the personal pronoun in 
Italian, " it " must be rendered by a masculine or feminine 
form, according to the gender of the noun it represents. 
" It " representing not a word, but a whole clause, is lo. 

Ex. : Mi condsce, he knows me ; // do i libri, I give thee the books. 

Ci vedtte, you see us ; vi dlco ttitto* I tell you everything. 

Si vtete, he dresses himself; si divirtono, they amuse them- 
selves. 

Vedtte queW dlbero? — Lo vido. — "Do you see that tree?" 
" I see it." 

Vi pidce la Spdgna? — Non la condsco. — "Does Spain suit 
you?" ' *' I'm not acquainted with it." 
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Cdme potfrva sapere se to veniva o nof—Lo ha indovindto. — 
"How could he tell whether I was coming or not?" "He 
guessed it." 

(i) It will be seen that the third person (not reflexive) 
has different forms for the direct and the indirect object. 

Ex. : Lo trovdiy I found him ; git fid un regdlo, I made him a 

present. 
La Idscia, he leaves her ; U strive, he writes to her. 
Li cer edify you seek them (masc.) ; le salutdte, you greet them 

(fern.) ; tnandidmo Idro mllle saliiti, we send them (masc. 

or fern.) a thousand greetings. 

(2) The reflexive pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons are : mi, ci; ti, vi. All reflexive pronouns are used 
also as reciprocal pronouns. 

Ex. : Mi diflndo, I defend myself; vi lavdte, you wash yourselves. 
Si ddiano, they hate each other; ci amidsno, we love one 
another. 

(3) Another conjunctive pronoun is ne,* "of it," "of 
them " ; it corresponds also to "any," "some" when these 
words mean "any, some of it, of them." It is often used 
pleonastically in Italian. 

Ex. : Ne pdrla, he speaks of it ; ne ho, I have some. 

Non ne abbidmo, we haven't any ; ne volite, do you want any? 
Tu ne approfltti di qulsta liberta, you make good use of this 
liberty. 

a . Ci, " us," and vi, " you," must not be confounded with the 
adverbs ci, vi meaning " here," " there," " to it," " to them," etc.f 
These adverbs (see 84) are very common in Italian, and are 
often used pleonastically. There is also an adverb ne* meaning 
"thence," " from it," "from them." 

* Cf. French en. f Cf. French .y. 
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Ex. : Ci vddOy I go there ; e trdppo bdsso per arrivdrci, he's too 

short to reach up to it. 
A quiste cdse non ci pinso (fiensdre a=to think of), I don't 

think of these things. 
Ne torturd, domdni, he will return from there to-morrow. 

48. The conjunctive pronouns, except Idro, immediately 
precede the verb: as mi vecUte, "you see me"; non lo 
capisco, " I don't understand him." 

But when the verb is an infinitive,* a participle, or a 
positive imperative,! the pronoun follows the verb, and is 
written as one word with it : as per vedMo, " to see him " ; 
di avMo veduto, "to have seen him" ; vedindoci, "seeing 
us"; avindoci veduto, "having seen us"; vedutoti, "hav- 
ing seen thee " ; vecUteli, " see them." The addition of 
the pronoun does not change the place of the accent. 

L6ro always follows the verb, but is never united to it : 
as e*gli dd ISro del vino, " he gives them some wine " ; par- 
Idte l6ro y " speak to them." 

a. When an infinitive depends immediately on tmother verb, 
the pronoun may either be attached to the infinitive or precede 
the other verb. 

Ex. : Pdsso vecUrti or tipdsso ved&re, I can see thee. 

b. When a conjunctive pronoun is joined to an infinitive, that 
infinitive drops its final e ; if it ends in -rre, it drops -re. 

Ex. : Fdrlo (fdre), to do it ; condHrvi (cond&rre) t to conduct you. 

* Not the infinitive used (with a negative) as imperative (see 72) : as non 
U/dre," do not do it." 

f Not the subjunctive (see 77, a) nor the negative imperative. Ex. : Si 
regoli (third pers. sing. pres. subj.), "let him moderate himself"; non li 
guarddte, " do not look at them." 
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c. The final vowel of mi, ti, si, lo, la is often elided (that of 
lo, la nearly always) before a verb beginning with a vowel 

Ex. : V dmo, I love thee ; /' ho visto, I've seen him. 

d. All conjunctive pronouns except gli and glie (see 50) 
double their initial consonant when added to any form of a verb 
that ends in an accented vowel. 

Ex. : Ddmmi (imper. da 1 from ddre), give me. 
Dillo (imper. dl from dire), say it. 
Parler 61U (antique, for le parlerd), I shall speak to her. 

e. The adverbs ne, ci, and vi occupy the same positions as the 
conjunctive pronouns (see 47, a). 

/ Pronouns are joined to the interjection icco, "see here," 
just as they are joined to the imperative of a verb. 

Ex. : Eccomi, here I am ; hcole, here they are. 
Eccotelo prdnto, here it is ready for thee. 

49. When two conjunctive pronouns come together, the 
indirect object precedes the direct : as mi vi presinta, "he 
introduces you to me " ; non vuol presentdrvimi, " he will 
not introduce me to you " ; gli si presentb un u6mo f " a 
man presented himself to him." 

L 6ro, however, always comes last : as presentdtela Idro, 
"introduce her to them." 

Ne follows all forms except Idro: as me ne dd, "he gives 
me some" ; ddtene Idro, "give them some." . 

a . The adverbs ne, ci, and vi follow the pronouns of the first 
and second persons, but precede those of the third : te ne cdccia, 
" he drives you away from it " ; mi vi trover&i, " you will find me 
there " ; ce la tndnda, " he sends it here " ; ve lo trovdi, " I found 
him there." Si, however, always precedes ne. 
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50. Mi, ti, ci, vi, si change their i to e before lo, la, gli, 

li, le, ne, and are often united with them : as me lo (or 
mtfo) dice, " he tells me it " ; ve ne (or v/ne) domdndo, " I 
ask you for some " ; tnanddtecelo, " send it to us." Gli 
and le ("to her") become glie before lo, la, li f le, ne, and 
unite with them : as gliili mdndo, " I send them to him, 
to her " ; vdglio ddrglielo, " I wish to give it to him, to her." 

DISJUNCTIVE FORMS. 

51. These forms are so called because they do not nec- 
essarily stand next to the verb. 

Disjunctive pronouns have two cases, nominative and 
objective. The objective case is used only after preposi- 
tions (for exceptions, see 51, a). 

The disjunctive forms are these : — 

lo, I; me, me. Tu t thou; te, thee. 

N6i, we; ndi, us. Vdi, you; vdi, you. 

{£gli, luiy Ssso, he; /lit, esso, him. 
ilia, lit, essa, she; Hi, essa, her. 

{£ssi, Idro (Jglino), they (masc); Idro, hsi, them (masc.). 
£sse, Idro (Jlleno), they (fern.); Idro, hse, them (fem.). 

"It" must be rendered by a masculine or feminine 
form, according to the gender of the noun it represents. 
" It" as subject of an impersonal verb is regularly not ex- 
pressed (see, however, 51, A). 

Ex. : La cdsa } grandissima, e intdrno ad issa c* I un giar ditto, the 
house is very large, and around it there is a garden. 
Non I vtro, it isn't true ; pi&ue, it rains. 

(i) The various pronouns of the third person are used 
as follows. In speaking of things the different forms of 
isso are the ones commonly employed. In speaking of 
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persons e*gli (or e*ssd), ilia (or tssa), pi. /ssi, Ssse are used 
for the nominative in written Italian, but in the spoken 
language they are replaced by Hi, Hi, l6ro; for the objec- 
tive Hi, Hi* Uro are used both in conversation and in 
writing. Eglino and illeno are antique forms. 

Ex. : Quhte cdse sdno vire ancJC isse, these things are true too. 
Ella pdrla con Idro, she speaks with them. 
Ltiegidvane ma Hi e vicchio, she is young, but he is old. 
Vinnero da ndi ancJC Usi, they came to us too. 

(2) As the Italian verb denotes by its endings the per- 
son and number of its subject, the personal pronouns of 
tfre nominative case are generally omitted. When ex- 
pressed (for clearness, emphasis, or euphony), they may 
precede or follow the verb; but the subject of an inter- 
rogative verb must come after it, as in English. 

Ex. : Parlidmo di Mi, we speak of him. 

Non capiscono, they don't understand. 

S 1 iofdssi ricco cdme e igii, if I were rich as he is. 

Siite sdlo or siite vdi sdlo, are you alone? 

(3) The disjunctive reflexive pronoun is si, which is 
masculine and feminine, singular and plural. 

Ex. : Loficero da si, they did it by themselves. 

a. The objective case must be used: (1) In exclamations 
without a verb, unless the pronoun be of the second person : as 
bedto lui, "happy he!"; bedto tu, "happy thou!" (2) After 
cdme, qudnto, and che ( = "as " or "than "), if the pronoun be of 
the third person : as sdno vicchio qudnto Idro, " I am as old as 
they " ; tdnto i genitdri che lui, " his parents as well as he." 
(3) When the pronoun stands in the predicate after the verb 
Sssere: as credindo ch 1 iofdssi te, "thinking I was you." But "it 
is I," etc., are sdno fa, sii tu, e &i, e Hi, sidmo ndi, siite vdi, sdno 
Idro. 
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b. (i) Clearness or emphasis occasionally requires the disjunc- 
tive pronoun instead of the conjunctive ; in this case the conjunc- 
tive form is often inserted also. 

Ex. : Pdrlo a vdi signdre, I speak to you, sir. 
Mi pidce dnche a me, it pleases me too. 

(a) The disjunctive form must always be used when the verb 
has two direct or two indirect objects. 

Ex. : Vido lid e Hi, I see him and her. 

Lo do a mio pddre e ate, I give it to my father and to thee. 

c. In speaking of a company, a class, or a people ndi dltri, voH 
dltri (which are also written as one word) are used for ndi, vdi. 

Ex. : Ndi dltri italidni, we Italians. 
Vdi dltri pittdri, you painters. 

d. "With me," "with thee," "with himself, herself, them- 
selves " are meco, teco, seco. 

e. " Myself," " thyself," etc., used for emphasis with a pronoun 
or noun, are rendered by the adjective stesso. 

Ex. : Ndi stissi la vedimmo, we saw her ourselves. 

/. " One another," " each other " is /' un V dltro. 
Ex. : Ci amidmo V un V dltro, we love one another. 

g. In Florence iUa is often shortened into Id, which is used of 
both persons and things. 

Ex. : La non viSne, she doesn't come. 

Pdre che la si pdssa tenir in mdno, it looks as if it might be 
held in the hand. 

A. In impersonal phrases like "it is" the subject, "it," is 
occasionally expressed in Italian ; it is then translated igH, which 
in the spoken language is shortened into glu 

Ex. : Gli e che, it is because. 
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52. (i) The usual form of address in Italy is Ella * (or 
ilia), objective LH (or let) ; in conversation Ella is replaced 
by LH (or Hi). This word really means " it," and takes 
the verb in the third person ; but an adjective or past par- 
ticiple modifying it agrees in gender with the person it 
represents. The plural of Ella is L6ro (or Idro), which 
takes the verb in the third person plural. 

Ex. : LH or Ella I tedisco, signdre, you are German, sir. 

Signorlna Ntoi, LH (or Etid)fu lascidta sdla, Miss Neri, you 

were left alone. 
Sdno UUo eke La stia bine (see 51, g), I'm glad you are well. 
E Ldro, dfrve vdnno, and you, where are you going? 
Ldro trano gia partiti, you were already gone. 
Signorine, Idro sdno tndUo studidse, young ladies, you are very 

studious. 

Like other personal pronouns, Ella and L6ro are very 
often omitted in the nominative. 

LH I trdppo gentile or I trdppo gentile, you are too kind. 
Cdtne stdnnoj how do you (pi.) do? 

The conjunctive forms of Ella are La % Le (or la, le), 
those of L6ro are Li, Le, L6ro (or It, le, I6rd) ; they occupy 
the same positions and undergo the same modifications as 
the corresponding pronouns of the third person (see 48, 
49, 60). The reflexive pronoun of Ella and LSro is si.- 

Ex. : Le promitto di insitdrla, I promise (you) to visit you. 
Glillo do, I give it to you. 

La prigo d? accomoddrsi, I beg you to seat yourself. 
Vldi LH e il bdbbo, I saw you and your father (see 51, b, 2). 
Dko Idro, I tell you (pi.). 

* Standing for Vbstra Signoria, "your lordship" or "ladyship," or some 
other title of the feminine gender. 
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Le cercdva, I was looking for you (fern. pi.). 
Si divMono, signorlni, are you enjoying yourselves, young 
gentlemen? 

The possessive of Ella is Sue (see 45). 
Ex. : La S4a gradlta UtUra, your welcome letter. 

(2) V6i is the form of address oftenest found in books ; 
it is used sometimes in conversation also, but only toward 
inferiors or toward equals with whom one is on familiar 
terms.* It is employed for both plural and singular 
(like English "you"), although its verb is always plural; 
an adjective or participle modifying it agrees in gender 
and number with the person or persons it represents. 

Ex. : V4i qui, Ptitro, You here, Peter? 

Vdi siite dlti ttitti e d&e, you are tall, both of yon. 

(3) In speaking to an intimate friend, a near relative, a 
child, or an animal the only form of address is tu. Tu is 
used also, like English "thou," in poetry and poetic prose. 
The plural of tu is vdi. 

Ex. : Ti chidmo Enrico, I call you Henry. 
D&ve sti tu, where art thou? 
VdgUo vedtrvi, figliudli miH, my children, I wish to see yon. 

CXERCISE It. 

TanV e 1 ! diceVa* tra se un gi6rno Niccolino; vAglio* vedere 
se quegli uccellini son 4 nati. Li guardo 5 solamente e riscendo 6 
subito. — E Niccolino s* arrampica 7 su per quell* albero, tentando 8 
d' arrivare al nido per levarsi quelia curiosita. Ma sul piu bello, 9 
sente 10 la v6ce del babbo il quale era 11 li prfesso n£lla vi6ttola; 

* Though advocated by some of the best writers and speakers of Italian, 
the use of v6i instead of Lit and L6ro has not become general. In Southern 
Italy, however, vdi is the form popularly used. 
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vu61e u sender lesto per non farsi c&gliere in Mo, ma ntfla raria 
si smarrisce, M gli manca 14 il sost6gno, precipita 15 a terra, e caden- 
do 18 si fa male a 17 un piede. II dol6re lo fa M strillare ; dlle grlda 
cdrrono 19 il babbo e la mamma che lo raccdlgono 90 esclamando 21 : 
— Te T abbiamo 22 d£tto le cSnto vdlte che a 1 nidi non ti doveVi 28 
voltdr nemm6no: ecco quel che succede 24 ai curi6si e a* disub- 
bidienti. — E sorte per ltii che lo sentirono, 25 perchfc cosi poterono* 
pr6nti bagnargli il piede coll' acqua ftedda, e d6po avSrglielo 
tentito in quell' acqua parlcchio tempo, poteron 28 fasciarglielo 
str&to ; in qu£sto modo e d6po qualche gi6rno di rip6so asso- 
Wito, Niccolino potfe 27 ricominciare a fare qualche passo per casa. 

1 1 don't care. * Said. * I want. * Are. * I will look at. • Will come 
down again. 7 Climbs. 8 Trying. ° Sul piu bello = at the critical mo- 
ment M He hears. » Was. 12 He tries. M He gets confused. M Fails. 
16 He tumbles. 16 Falling. " Fa mdle a = he injures. M Makes. w Run. 
20 Pick up. ffl Exclaiming. ** We have. * Non dovivi = you mustn't. 
84 Happens. » They heard. * They could. * Was able. 

EXERCISE 12. 

[In this exercise Carlino and Goro use vdi; ARMANDO uses vdi before 
Goro enters, Ui afterwards.] 

Carlino. Sir, we are 1 alone. 
Armando. So it seems 2 (looking around). 
Car/tno. I repeat 4 to you that we are 1 alone (louder). 
Armando. But I tell 5 you that I admit-it. 6 
Carftno. It is 7 time to-raise 8 the mask — 
Armando. (Oh-my* ! this-fellow M has 11 recognized me.) 
Carlino. And to u speak plainly. 

Armdndo. That is 7 what I wanted 12 to 14 do, but they inter- 
rupted 18 me all-the-time. 14 

Carlino. Do u you see 16 that grove over- there? 
Armdndo. I see 17 it. 

Carlino. There nobody will-interrupt 18 you. 
Armdndo. Must 19 I go there to speak (surprised) ? 
Carlino. We shall-go 20 together. 
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Enter™ Goro with two guns. 

CarRno. (Taking™ one of- them) Take 28 the other. 

Armdndo. Thanks, I am* not** a 25 hunter. 

Gdro. Take 28 it, or-else* — (brandishing* a thick club). 

Armdndo. Willingly — to 28 satisfy you — excuse-me," is f it 
loaded? 

Car&no. To-be-brief, 80 you hate 81 me-; you must 88 hate me. 
I hate 88 you. So 47 over-there in that grove — at eighty paces 
from-each-other 84 — bang I 85 Either you kill 88 me or I kill 87 you. 

Armdndo. But I have 88 n't 84 these sinister intentions, which- 
are M contrary to my principles. 

CarRno. In that 80 case you will-permit 89 this-man-to-amuse- 
himself-by-shaking 40 the dust from your 41 black coat with that 
club. 

Armdndo. No, indeed; what-are-you-thinking-of 48 ? It would- 
be 48 too much-trouble 44 ! (Gdro brandishes* the club) Be-easy 46 
with the club. 

Carllno. No? Then 47 Carolina must 48 be mine. 

Armdndo. You're-welcome-to-her. 49 

Car&no. In that 50 case we are friends ; but be-off 81 from 88 here, 
do-you-understand 88 ? 

Armdndo. (What a 84 nice way they have 55 in this country !) 

1 Si&mo. * Pdre. • Guarddndo. * Ripeto. * Dico. • Ne convlngo. T M. 

* To (di) raise to one's self. ...» Aki. M See 42, 2. « Ha. u Volivo. 
w Hdnno interrdtio. * Always. » Omit. M VediU. » Vido. » Inter- 
romperh. ™ Dh>o. *> Andrimo. a Prendendo. » Prendite. ** S6no. 
24 Afo«, " not," must precede the verh * See 16, «. a Altrimenti. 

* Agitdndo. » Ar. » £<:««. *° ^2fe <tfr/*. M Odidte. w /to**. 
88 Aft*. w The one from the other. w Brun. m Ammazzdte. w ^<w- 
tndzzo. M iifo. w Pertnetterhte. *° That this man amuses (divirtd) him- 
self to shake. 41 See 46, <:. ** Seems-ft (/<*r*) to you? *» Saribbe. 
** Inctmodo. « ^»to. ** 5&i Jirift*. 47 Dunque. ** Z#w*. *» Take 
(/£/*, subj.) her then (pbre) for-yourself. w 7W. 81 Via. M ZV. 
68 Intendiste. « 43, J. * Hdnno. 
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53. The irregular verbs Sssere, "to be," and avfre, "to 
have," are the ones most used as auxiliaries in Italian. 
They are conjugated as follows : — 

a. Infinitives: issere, to be; issere stdto, to have been. 

Participles: essindo, being; essindo stdto, having been; stdto, been. 

Indicative. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


Sdno, 


£ra, 


Fii, 


Sard, 


sit, 


iri, 


fdsti x 


sardi, 


*, 


ira, 


A. 


sara, 


sidmo, 


eravdmo. 


fummo. 


saremo, 


siite, 


eravdte. 


fdste, 


sarete, 


sdno. 


irano. 


furono. 


sardnno. 



PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. PRETERITE PERFECT. FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sdno stdto (stdto), £ra stdto (stdta), Fui stdto (stdto), Sard stdto (stdto), 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

sidmo stdti (stdte), eravdmo stdti(stdte), fummo stdti(stdte), saremo stdti(stdte) 9 

etc etc. etc. etc. 



Imperative. 



{ St* or sia. 



sidte. 



Subjunctive. 



Conditional 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 




Sia, 


Fdssi, 


Sarii, 


sia, 


flssi, 


saresti, 


sia, 


fisse, 


saribbe. 


sidmo, 


fdssimo, 


saremmo, 


sidte, 


fdste, 


sareste, 


siano or sieno. 


fdssero. 


saribbero. 



PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. PERFECT. 

Sia stdto (stdto), Fdssi stdto (stdto), Sara stdto (stdta), 
etc. etc. etc. 
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b. Infinitives: avert, to have; avert avuto> to have had. 

Participle*: avendo, having; avindo avtdo, having had; avtUo, had. 

Indicative. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


m t 


Aveva, 


EM, 


Avrb, 


kdi, 


avevi, 


avesti, 


avrdi, 


ha, 


aveva, 


me, 


avra, 


abbidmo, 


avevdmo, 


avemmo. 


avretno, 


avete, 


avevdte, 


aveste, 


avrete, 


hdnno. 


avevano. 


ibbero. 


avrdnno. 


PERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


PRETERITE PERFECT. 


FUTURE PERI 


No avAto, 


Aveva avuto, 


Ebbi avuto, 


Avrb avut 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 



Imperathro. 



Abbi, 



abbidte. 



Etabjunctftre. 



Conditional 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 




Abbia, 


Avessi, 


AvrH, 


dbbi or dbbia, 


avessi, 


avresH, 


dbbia, 


avesse, 


avribbe, 


abbidmo, 


avessimo, 


avremmo, 


abbidte. 


aveste, 


mvreste, 


dbbiano. 


avessero. 


avribbero. 



PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. PERFECT. 

Abbia avuto, Avessi avuto, AvrH avuto, 

etc. etc. etc. 



54. (i) The auxiliary of the passive is Sssere, "to be." 
Ex. : Sdno atndto, I am loved. 

(2) The future ("shall," "will") and the conditional 
("should," "would") are formed in Italian without any 
auxiliary. 

Ex. : Io andrb ed tgli verrd, I shall go, and he will come. 
Vorrti vedtrlo, I should like to see him. 
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(3) The auxiliary of the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect tenses is ave*re> "to have," if the verb be active 
and transitive. If the verb be intransitive, the auxiliary 
is nearly always Sssere* If the verb be passive, reflexive, 
or reciprocal, the auxiliary is always tssere. 

Ex. : Ho parldto, I have spoken. 

Avtvano fdtto quiste cdse, they had done these things. 
Sard venMo, I shall have come ; e nevkdto, it has snowed. 
Mi sdno fdtto mdle, I have hurt myself. 
Le ddnne si trano sbaglidU, the women had made a mistake. 

a. A past participle used with the auxiliary issere must agree 
with the subject in gender and number. 

Ex. : La ragdzza I torndta, the girl has returned. 

Le ddnne si sdno disputdte* the women have disputed. 
La sortlla si Ifdtta mdle, our sister has hurt herself. 

b. A past participle used with avert may or may not agree with 
its direct object, according to the choice of the writer. 

Ex. : La birra che av&va bevMo or btviita, the beer I had drunk. 
Ho ved&o or vedMe mSUe cdse, I have seen many things. 

c. The English auxiliary " do " is never expressed in Italian. 
Ex. : Non viine, he does not come. 

d. (1) The English periphrastic form ("am," "was," etc., fol- 
lowed by the present participle), denoting duration, is expressed 
in Italian either by the simple verb or by the proper tense of 
stdre, "to be" (see 92, 4), followed by the present participle. 
But the periphrastic form denoting mere futurity must be rendered 
by the simple present or future.* 

• If, however, this form he past in English, only through being dependent 
on a main verb in a past tense, it must be rendered by the conditional : as 
dUse che verr&bbe, " he said he wa 
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Ex. : Io cammindva, I was walking. 
Sta lavordndOy he is working. 
Leggtvano or stdvano Ugglndo, they were reading. 
Dice che viine or verrd, he says he is coming. 

(2) " To be," expressing a state or condition, is often rendered 
by stdre, instead of issere. Stdre per or issere per (followed by 
the infinitive) means " to be on the point of." 

Ex. : Cdme sta t — Sto bine, eZJit—" How are you? " " I'm well, 
and you?" 
Stdva per usclre, I was just going out. 

t. A verb with the auxiliary " used to " (or " would " = " used 
to ") is translated either by the simple imperfect or by the infini- 
tive with solire, " to be accustomed " (see 92, 14). 

Ex. : Vi anddva or solbva anddre 6gni sera, he used to go there 
every evening. 

/. Venire, "to come" (see 92, 154), and rimanere, "to re- 
main " (see 92, 16), are sometimes used as auxiliaries in the sim- 
ple tenses of the passive, instead of Sssere. 

Ex. : // Iddro vinne arrestdto, the thief was arrested. 
Rimdsi sorpr&so, I was surprised. 

g. The third person of the passive is very often replaced by the 
reflexive construction with si. This construction is generally used 
also to render the English " they," " people," " we," in an indefi- 
nite sense, followed by a verb. It is employed even with a neuter 
verb. 

Ex. : Quteto libro si ttgge, this book is read. 

QuilU cdse si/acevano, those things were done. 

Si raccdnta, it is related. 

La spdda che mi si diide, the sword that was given me. 

Si va spisso in campdgna, people often go into the country. 

Si vidono moUissime cdse, we see very many things. 

Se neparla, people talk about it 
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h. " To have a thing done " isfarfdre una cdsa (see 92, 2). 
Ex. : II re lofke ammazzdre, the king had him killed. 

55. Following is a synopsis of the compound tenses of 
an active transitive verb. In the paradigms given hence- 
forth these tenses will be omitted. The use of the tenses 
is explained 69-77. 

Infinitive perfect: Avere trovdto, to have found. 
Participle perfect: AvSndo trovdto, having found. 
Indicative perfect: Ho trovdto, I have found. 

pluperfect: Aveva trovdto, I had found. 

preterite perfect: kbH trovdto, I had found. 

future perfect: Avrb trovdto, I shall have found. 
Conditional perfect: Avrei trovdto, I should have found. 
Subjunctive perfect: Abbia trovdto, I have found. 

pluperfect: Avessi trovdto, I had found. 

56. Following are synopses of the compound tenses of 
neuter, reflexive, and passive verbs. In the paradigms 
given henceforth these forms will be omitted. 

a. Following is a synopsis of the compound tenses of the 
neuter verb venire, " to come " : — 

Infinitive perfect: Essere venuto, to have come. 

Participle perfect: Essendo venttto, having come. 

Indicative perfect: SSno venule, I have come. 

PLUPERFECT: Era veniUo, I had come. 

preterite perfect : Fui venuto, I had come. 

future perfect: Sarb venuto, I shall have come. 

Conditional perfect: SarH venuto, I should have come. 

Subjunctive perfect: Sia venuto, I have come. 

pluperfect: Fdssi venuto, I had come. 

b. Follpwing is a synopsis of the compound tenses of the re- 
flexive verbs alzdrsi ("to raise one's self"), "to get up," and 
anddrsene, " to go away " : — 
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Infinitive perfect: 
Participle perfect: 
Indicative perfect: 

PLUPERFECT : 
PRETERITE PERFECT 
FUTURE PERFECT: 

Conditional perfect: 
Subjunctive perfect 

PLUPERFECT: 



(i) A&drsi. 

Mssersi alzdto, to have got up. 

Essindosi alzdto, having got up. 

Mi sdno alzdto, I have got up. 

Mi era alzdto, I had got up. 
: Mi fui alzdto, I had got up. 

Mi sard alzdto, I shall have got up. 

Mi sarH alzdto, I should have got up. 
: Mi sia alzdto, I have got up. 

Mi fdssi alzdto, I had got up. 



Infinitive perfect: 
Participle perfect: 
Indicative perfect: 

PLUPERFECT : 
PRETERITE PERFECT : 
FUTURE PERFECT: 

Conditional perfect: 
Subjunctive perfect: 

PLUPERFECT : 



And&rsene? 

Essersent anddto, to have gone away. 
Essindosene anddto, having gone away. 
Me ne sdno anddto, I have gone away. 
Me ne ira anddto, I had gone away. 
Me ne fui anddto, I had gone away. 
Me ne sard anddto, I shall have gone away. 
Me ne sarH andd/o, I should have gone away. 
Me ne sia andd/o, I have gone away. 
Me ne fdssi anddto, I had gone away. 



c. Following is a synopsis of the entire passive of amdre, " to 
love": — 

Assere amd/o, to be loved. 
Mssere stdto amdto, to have been loved. 
EssSndo amdto, being loved. 
Esslndo stdto amdto, having been loved. 
Sdno amdto, I am loved. 
Sdno stdto amdto, I have been loved. 
Era amdto, I was loved. 
Era stdto amdto, I had been loved. 
Fui amdto, I was loved. 
: Fui stdto amdto, I had been loved. 
Sard amdto, I shall be loved. 
Sard stdto amdto, I shall have been loved. 



Infinitive present: 

perfect: 
Participle present: 

PERFECT: 

Indicative present: 

PERFECT : 
IMPERFECT : 
PLUPERFECT : 
PRETERITE : 
PRETERITE PERFECT : 
FUTURE: 
FUTURE PERFECT: 



• Anddrsene is composed of the verb anddre, " to go," the reflexive si, 
~d the adverb ne, u thence " ^see 47, a). 
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Conditional: SarH atndtoy I should be loved. 

perfect: SarH stdto amdto, I should have been loved. 

Imperative: .Sit" amdto, be loved. 
Subjunctive present: Sia amdto, I am loved. 

perfect: Sia stdto amdto, I have been loved. 

imperfect: Fdssi amdto, I were loved. 

pluperfect: Fdssi stdto amdto, I had been loved. 

57. "May" and "can" are generally rendered by po- 
Ure, "to be able" (see 92, 21); "must," "should" (ex- 
pressing duty), and "ought," by dovire, "to owe" (see 
92, 8); "will" (expressing volition) by voltre, "to wish" 
(see 92, 19).* These verbs are not defective, like the 
English modal auxiliaries; hence in Italian the tense is 
expressed by the auxiliary itself, and not by the following 
infinitive. No preposition intervenes between these verbs 
and the dependent infinitive. 

Ex. : Pud issere viro, it may be true. 

Non pottua parldre, he could not speak. 

Hdnno pottito dormlre, they have been able to Bleep. 

Avrtipot&to dtrio^ I could have said it. 

Potrlmo anddre, we shall be able to go. 

Dtve pagdrlo, he must pay him. 

Dovttnmo venire, we had to come. 

Dovr&bbe fdrfo) he should do it, he ought to do it. 

Dovrtte trovdrla, you will have to find her. 

Avribbe dovuto tacire, he ought to have kept still. 

Vdglio par tire y I will go, I wish to go. 

Vorrd torndre, he will want to return. 

Avrtmmo voltito restdre, we should have liked to stay. 

Vorrti sapSre, I should like to know. 

* " Shall " expressing an order or prohibition is rendered by dovere, by the 
Simple future, or by a phrase consisting of a verb of wishing and a dependent 
Subjunctive : as non ei andrh, " he shall not go there "; dhte capire or vtglio 
chi capisca, " he shall understand." 
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a . " Must " is also expressed by the impersonal verb bisogn&re, 
" to be necessary," followed by the infinitive or by che, " that," 
with the subjunctive. "To have to " is avere da. 

Ex. : Bisdgna fdrlo, it must be done. 
Bisdgna che andidmo, we must go. 
Ho da scrivere ilna lUtcra, I have to write a letter. 

b. "To be able" meaning "to know how" is sapire (see 
92, 6). " Not to be able to help " doing a thing is non poter a 
meno di non (with infinitive) or non poter fare a meno di (with 
infinitive) . 

Ex. : Non sippefdrlo, he couldn't do it. 

Sa Uggere e scrivere, he can read and write. 

Non pote a nUno di non ridere^ he couldn't help laughing. 



EXERCISE 13. 

Giorg6tto h un bambino vispo, vispo. E soltecito ; dlle sette h 
gi& levAto, ed e gi& andito nel giardino. E mdggio, e il giardino 
e tdtto fiorito ; r6se, gigli, vi&le mindano * un od6re sodve. Gior- 
g6tto si strugge* di cdgliere i fidri ; ma la mdmma non vu&le 8 : la 
mdmma lo ha lasc&to anddr nel giardino, a p4tto che non co- 
gliesse 4 i fi6ri. A un trdtto Giorgdtto v£de 5 tina r6sa piti b£lla di 
ttitte le dltre, non resiste 6 piu al desiderio di pigliirla. La m£m- 
ma non lo sapri, 7 non lo pu6 8 sapire, — dice 9 fra sfc Giorgdtto; 
e stende 10 la mdno al cespdglio, ed e per c6glierla. Ma che fe 
stdto? Ritira 11 lfesto la mino, e grida, M e pidnge. 13 La r6sa ha 
le spine : il sdo gdmbo nasc6sto tra bellissime f&glie e tutto pifeno 
di spine ; e le spine gli hlnno bucdto tfitta la mdno. La mino fe 
sanguin6sa ; e Giorg^tto piinge, 13 e la mdmma 6ra si awedrd 14 che 
il suo bambino e disobbediente. 

1 Send forth. a Is dying. 8 Is willing. * He should pick. * Sees. • Re- 
sists. 7 Will know. 8 Can. • Says. 10 Stretches out u He draws 
back, » Screams. " Cries. " Will see. 
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EXERCISE 14. 

Silvio Pellico was 1 confined in prison ; and there, in the silence 
of his 2 dungeon, he found 8 a friend, a companion — a spider. Yes, 
a spider made 4 his web in a corner of the prison, and Silvio did' 
not-destroy-it 6 ; on-the-contrary/ he used-to-throw 8 him crumbs 9 
of bread, and little by little he became-so-attached 10 to that spider, 
and the spider to him, that the creature used-to-come-down u from 
his web and go 12 to find Pellico, 15 and would-go 12 on his 14 hand 
and take" food 9 from his 14 fingers. One day the jailer removed 16 
the unhappy Pellico. The prisoner thought-of 17 his spider, and 
said 18 : " Now that . I am-going-away, 19 he will-come-back 90 per- 
haps, and will-find 21 the prison empty; or if there-is 22 somebody 
else here, 28 he may 24 be an enemy of spiders, 9 and tear down that 
beautiful web and crush th"e poor beast." 

1 Preterite. * See 46, b. * Trovb. * Fece. * See 54, c. • Not to-him it de- 
stroyed (disftce). 7 Anzi. 8 Buttdva : see 64, e. * See 13, b. » Tdnto 
si affezionb. u Si moveva : see 64, e. M Anddva. 18 See 13, e. M See 
45, c. " Prendcva. M Mutb di stdnza. 1T Pensdva a. M Diceva. 
19 See 54, d, I : me ne vddo. » Ritornerh. * Trwerh. « Vi sarh. 
» Omit «* Potribbe: see 57. 
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58. Italian verbs are divided into four conjugations, 
according as the infinitive ending is ~dre, accented -Jre, 
unaccented -ere, or 4re. Regular verbs of the second and 
third conjugations are, however, inflected just alike. 

a. The final e of the infinitive may be dropped before any word 
except one beginning with s impure* 

Cf. 10, b; 14, b. Italians find it hard to pronounce three consecutive 
consonants of which the middle one is s. 
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THE REGULAR VERB. 

59. Parldre % " to speak/ 9 will serve as a model for the 
first conjugation. All compound tenses are omitted (see 
55): — 

Infinitive and Participle* 

Parldre, parldndo, parldto. 

Indicative. 



PRESENT:. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


Pdrlo, 


Parldva, 


Parldi, 


Parleri, 


pdrli, 


parldvi, 


parldsti. 


parlerdi, 


pdrla, 


paridva. 


parlb, 


parlera, 


parlidmo, 


parlavdntOy 


parldmmo, 


parlcrtmo, 


parldto, 


parlavdte, 


parldste, 


parlerete, 


pdrlano. 


parldvano. 


parldrono. 


parlerdnn*. 


>erative. 


Subjunctive. 


Conditions 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






Pdrli, 


Parldssi, 


ParlerU, 


Pdrla, 


pdrli, 


parldssi, 


parlerlsti, 




pdrli, 


par Ids st, 


parUrtbbe, 




parlidmo, 


parldssimo, 


parkrimmo, 


parldte. 


parlidte, 


parldste, 


parleresU y 




pdrlino. 


parldssero. 


parkrlbberv. 



a. Verbs whose infinitives end in -care or -gave insert h after 
the c or g in all forms where those letters precede t or / : as pdghi 
(pagdre), "let him pay"; cerckerb (cercdre), "I shall search." 
Verbs in -dare and -giare drop the i before e or * : as tnangi 
(mangidre), "thou eatest"; comincerb* (cotninddre), "he will 



* Some writers retain the i before e : as ctmincirra. 
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begin." Verbs in -ehiare and -glidre drop the / only before an- 
other /: z&plcchi (picchidre), " let him strike " ; pig& (pigiidn), 
" thou takest " ; but picchierd, pigHerlL 

b. The verbs giocdre, rinnovdre, rotdre, sondre (also written 
giuocdre, etc.) and a few others change o of the stem into uo in 
all forms where that vowel is accented : as sudni, " let him play " ; 
giudcano, " they play." 

60. Verbs of the second and third conjugations* are 
inflected like cridere> "to believe": — 

Infinitive and Participles 

Cridere, credendo, creduto. 



Indicative. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE, 


FUTURE. 


Credo, 
cridi, 


Credeva, 
credevi. 


Credei 

(credetti), 
credesti, 


Credert, 
erederdi, 


crede, 

credidmo, 


crtdevs f 
credevdmo. 


credi 

(credette), 
credemmo, 


crederh, 
crederem0 t 


credete, 


credevdte, 


eredeste, 


crederete, 


credono. 


credevano. 


crederono 
(credetterd). 


crederdnno. 


Imperative. 


Subjunctive. 


Conditional. 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






Creda, 


Credessi f 


CrederH, 


Credi, 


crida, 


credessi, 


crederesti, 




creda, 


credesse. 


eredercbbe, 




credidmo, 


credessimo, 


crederemmo, 


eredete. 


credidte, 


eredeste, 


credereste, 




credano. 


eredessero. 


creder&bbero. 



* Most grammar* and dictionaries class these two together as the " second 
conjugation." 
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Bdttere, compttere, convSrgere, divirgere, miscere, miitere, 
pdscere, prescindere, riflittere, ripltere> tSssere, tdndere, and 
their compounds have in the first and third persons singu- 
lar and the third person plural of the preterite only the 
forms in -ei, -i, -erono ; all other regular verbs of the second 
and third conjugations have the double forms. 

61. Most verbs of the fourth conjugation * are inflected 
like /*/«?, " to finish " : — 

Infinitive and Participles. 
Finire, finindo, finite 





Indicative. 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. PRETERITS. 


FUTURE. 


Finisco, 


Finiva, Finii, 


Finirb, 


finisci, 


finivi, finisti, 


finirdi, 


finisce, 


finiva, fifii, 


finirh, 


Jinidmo, 


finivdmo, finimmo, 


finiremo, 


finite, 


finivdte, finiste, 


finirete, 


finiscono. 


finivano. finirono. 


finirdnno. 


Imperative. 


Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 


Conditional 




Finisca, Finissi, 


FinirU, 


Finisciy 


finisca, finissi, 


finiresti, 




finisca, finisse, 


finirebbe, 




finidmo, finissimo. 


finiremmo, 


finite. 


finidte, finiste, 


finireste, 




finiscano, finissero. 


finirebbero. 



But aborrireft assorbire,\ avvertire, bollire, divertlre, dor- 
tnire, fuggire, mentire,^ partire^ pentire, pervertire, sentire, 
servire> sortire^ sovvertire, vestire, and their compounds, 

* Most grammars and dictionaries call this the " third conjugation." 

f Aborrire, assorbire t mentire, sortire may also be conjugated like finire. 

Partire, "to distribute," is inflected like finire; partire, "to depart," like 

sentire. 
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though inflected like finlre in all other parts, are in the 
present indicative, imperative, and subjunctive conjugated 
after the following model : — 

Indicative. Imperative. Subjunctive. 

Sinto, Senta, 

sinti, Sinti, sin/a, 

sente, tint a, 

sentidmo, sentidmo, 

seniite, tentitt, sentidte, 

sintono. shttano, 

62. The present participle of all verbs is invariable. 

63. In all conjugations a form of the first person singu- 
lar of the imperfect indicative ending in o instead of a is 
often used in conversation : as leggivo, " I was reading." 
Final o of the third person plural of the various tenses is 
frequently omitted: as vingon da me* "they come to me." 

a. In the preterite -no is occasionally dropped, especially in 
poetry : as parldro, " they spoke." Final o of the first person 
plural of the present subjunctive is sometimes omitted in poetry : 
as andidm, " let us go." 

b. In old Italian, in poetry, and in some modern prose v of the 
imperfect indicative is sometimes omitted in verbs of the second, 
third, and fourth conjugations, but only in the first and third per- 
sons singular and the third person plural : as lo aveanofdtto, " they 
had done it." 

e. In old Italian and in poetry the conditional endings -it, 
-Ibbe, -Ibbero are often replaced by -ia, 4a, -lano : as crederia, 
" he would believe." 

d. In old Italian and in poetry the third person plural ending 
-ero is sometimes replaced by -ono : as avribbono, " they would 
have" ; che anddssono, " that they should go." 
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THE IRREOX7LAR VERB. 

64. Certain parts of Italian irregular verbs are always 
regular: the example given below will show which they 
are. £ssere (see 53, a) is an exception to all rules. 

65. Many irregular verbs that belong or once belonged 
to the third conjugation have the infinitive contracted 
(fdre for fdcere % dire for dicere, condirre for conducere) : in 
this case the future and conditional are formed from this 
contracted infinitive (farb, dirii, condurribbe), while the 
present participle, the imperfect indicative and subjunctive, 
and certain persons of the present and preterite are formed 
from the uncontracted stem (facindo, dictva> conducidmo). 

66. P6rre (for p6nere\ "to put," a verb of the third 
conjugation, will serve to show which are the regular and 
which the irregular parts of irregular verbs: the forms 
printed in italics are regular in all verbs except tssere 
(see, however, 66, 2, 3, 4) ; those in Roman type may be 
irregular. 

Infinitive and Participle*. 
P6rre, ponendo, p&to. 



Indicative. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


P6ngo, 


Poneva, P6si, 


Porrd, 


p6ni, 


ponhri, ponlsti, 


porrai, 


p6ne, 


ponhta, p6se, 


porrk, 


poniamo,* 


ponevdmo, ponemmo, 


porrlmo, 


port tie, 


ponevdte, pontete, 


porr£te, 


p6ngono. 


ponkvano. p6sero. 


porranno. 




• See 66, a. 
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iperative. 


Babjunctive. 


Conditional. 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






P6nga, 


Ponhsiy 


Porrei, 


P6ni, 


pdnga, 


fonhsiy 


porr^sti, 




p6nga, 


ponesse, 


porrSbbe, 




poni&mo,* 


pone m mo, 


porremmo, 


pontic. 


poniate,* 


poneste, 


porreste, 




p6ngano. 


ponhsero. 


porrdbbero. 



It will be seen that the present participle, the imperfect 
indicative and subjunctive, and certain persons of the 
present and preterite indicative are always regular. 

(i) Ddre and stdre have in the future and conditional 
darby darti; starb, starii. Otherwise the only irregularity 
in the future and conditional is that they are contracted in 
many verbs even when the infinitive is uncontracted : as 
vedtre, "to see," vedrb ; venire, "to come," verrii. 

(2) From the first person singular of the preterite the 
other irregular persons can be constructed, the third per- 
son singular by changing the ending i to e, the third per- 
son plural by adding -ro to the third person singular. It 
is to be noted that the regular persons of the preterite and 
the whole imperfect subjunctive are slightly irregular in 
ddre and stdre, which substitute e for a in those forms 
(cUsti, dhnmOy d£ste> d/ssi; st/sti, st/mnto, stiste, sttssi). 

(3) Dire (for dkere) and fdre (for fdcere) have irregular 
forms, dite and /die, in the second person plural of the 
present indicative. 

(4) Empire has a present participle empiindo. 

a. The forms marked with an asterisk (first person plural of 
the present indicative, and first and second persons plural of the 



* See 66; a. 
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present subjunctive) are irregular only in avert, dolt re, dovere, 
fdre, giacere, piacere, potere, sapere, solire, tacere, vale re, volere. 
In fdre (for fdcere), giacere, piacere, and tacere the irregularity 
consists in doubling the c before ia; sapere doubles the// dottre, 
soUre, volere, and volere substitute glia for lia. In avere, dovere, 
and potere the stem is changed : abbidmo, abbidte ; dobbidmo, dob- 
bidte; possidmo, possidte. 

b. The two persons of the imperative are exactly like the cor- 
responding persons of the present indicative, except in avere, 
sapere, and volere, where they follow the subjunctive (dbbi, ab- 
bidte; sdppi, sappidte ; vdgli, voglidte), and in anddre, ddre, aire, 
fdre, and stare, which have in the singular va\ da\ dt,fa\ sta\ 

c. The third person plural of the present indicative can always 
be constructed from the first person singular, from which can be 
formed also the whole present subjunctive except the first and 
second persons plural : these come from the first person plural of 
the present indicative. Exceptions to this rule are anddre, avere, 
ddre, fdre, sapere, and stdre, which have in the third person plural 
of the present indicative vdnno, hdnno, ddnno, fdnno, sdnno, 
stdnno; while avere, ddre, sapire, and stare have in the present 
subjunctive dbbia, dia, sdppia, stia. 

67. With the aid of the above notes any vero except 
tssere can be constructed from the infinitive, the partici- 
ples (the present participle often being necessary to show 
the uncontracted form of the infinitive), the singular of 
the present indicative, and the first person singular of the 
preterite and future. 

a. In poetry and in some prose works ggi is often substituted 
for d in the present of verbs in -dere : as chiiggio = chiedo, " I 
ask " ; veggia = veda, " let him see." 

b. In old Italian we find fdro fotf&rono,f6ra for sartt or x«- 
ribbe,fdrano for saribbero,fia for sard, zxAfiano for sardnno. 
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c. Verbs whose stem ends in /, n, or r may drop the final 
vowel in the second and third persons singular of the present in- 
dicative, and in the imperative singular: as vien qui, "come 
here " ; non par possibile, " it doesn't seem possible " ; non vuol 
anddre, "he won't go." 

d. See 63, a, b, c, d. 

68. At the end of the book (page 88) will be found a 
list of irregular verbs. There all irregular parts will be 
printed in full, except the preterite and (contracted) future, 
of which the first person singular will be given. The con- 
ditional, which is always formed from the same stem as 
the future, will not be mentioned. The imperative will 
be given only when it differs from the present indicative. 

a. In general, compound verbs will not be included in this 
list : those differing in conjugation from their simple verbs will be 
given in the Alphabetical List of Irregular and Defective Verbs 
(page ioo). All compounds of dare and fare are accented on 
the same syllable as the simple verbs : as fa, " he does " ; disfa, 
" he undoes." 

The compounds of stdre demand special mention: ristdre, 
soprastdre, sottostdre are inflected like stare (ristd, soprastetti, 
sottostiano) ; distdre has no present participle, is regular in the 
present of all moods (dlsto, etc.), but otherwise is inflected like 
stdre {distetti, etc.) ; eonstdre, contrastdre, ins tare, ostdre, restdre, 
sostdre are regular throughout (cdnsta, contrdstano, instdi, ostdrono, 
risti, sostdssi). 

EXERCISE 15. 

Tanto all' andare quanto al tornare dalla scu61a, Enrico da 1 
n6ia a tutti; picchia i bambini piu piccini di lui, tira i sassi a 
qualche pdvero cane che se ne va 2 tranquillam^nte pel suo viaggio, 
r6mpe le piante del giardino che dfeve 8 traversare per andare a 
scuola o per tornare a casa ; ins6mma h un continuo far malanni. 
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II bdbbo va* a lavor&re la mattina prdsto ; la m&mma e malife, e 
quindi non lo p6ssono 4 accompagnAre. L' Altra mattina per6 gli 
segui brutta. Mentre and&va a scudla, vide 9 avinti a se un bam- 
bino piccino, tutto vestito bene, e che pareva s6k> ; Enrico, senza 
far tdnti disc6rsi, arriva di dietro, gli piglia il cappello e glielo 
butta in una f6nte che era li vicina. II povero bambino si mette 
a pi&ngere, e Enrico cominci6 a scappdre. Ma questa vdlta aveva 
fitto 6 mile i su6i c6nti: il bambino non £ra s61o, lo accom- 
pagndva un bel can barb6ne. I can barb6ni h&nno t&nto inten- 
dimento, che ftnno 6 Altre c6se ben piu raeravigli6se che andire 
ad accompagn&re a scu61a un bambino. II barttfne dunque, c6me 
vide 5 il suo padroncino assalito, via dietro ad Enrico che fuggiva; 
in un Attimo lo raggiunse, 7 e agguantitagli una gdmba, lo bad&va 
a m6rdere 8 ; Enrico urldva, ma il cine non lo lascid finche un 
sign6re, che aveva visto 5 tutta la scena, non lo minaccid col ba- 
st6ne. Enrico ebbe straccidti i calz6ni, lacerita la cArne d£lla 
gdmba, e fu p6i punito dal maestro e ddi genit6ri ; ma da quel 
gi6rno a questa pdrte non dk 1 piu n6ia a nessuno, avendo veduto 
che un cine stesso gli aveva insegndto c6me f6sse mile molest&re 
gli Altri. 

* From ddre, 92, 3. * Anddre, anddrsene, 92, I. • Dovere, 92, 8. * Po- 
tere, 92, 21. • Vedere, 92, 10. • Fdre, 92, 2. * Raggi&ngerc, 92, 89. 
* He kept biting him. 

EXERCISE 16. 

Have you ever observed what 1 happens when a pot of water 
boils at the fire? The steam of the water rises like so-much 
smoke, and remains attached to the lid that covers the pot ; when 
this steam has begun to cool, it becomes 8 water once-more, 8 and 
falls 8 down again 8 drop by drop. In-like-manner 4 it happens 
with 8 the vapors which the sun and the heat lift from the earth. 
The vapors rise, collect themselves on 6 high in little bubbles, and 
thus united they form clouds. 7 When these clouds are very-much 8 
charged with 9 moisture, they resolve themselves into water ; and 
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the Water, falling 8 down again 8 in drops where the wind carries 
it, forms rain. 7 So 10 rain 7 is-only 11 steam turned-back-into M 
water. The cloud, too, 18 is-only u a quantity of steam not- very 14 
dense and not- very 14 high" in the air. This vapor, by 16 remain- 
ing low* prevents us sometimes frotn-seeing 17 objects 7 even at a w 
small distance from us. 

1 Quello che. a To become once more= ritorndre. • To fall again = riV<7- 

scdre. * Medesimamente. * Per. • In. 7 See 13, b. 8 M6U0. • Du 

10 Dunqui. " No n } ditto cht. » Tomdlo. ** PbU ** Pleo. * Sol- 
kvdtoi M Oflrit. 1T Di vediri* 
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69. The English present participle used as subject or 
direct object of a verb must be rendered in Italian by the 
infinitive, nearly always with the article //. 

Ex. ; Mi pidce U viaggidre, I like travelling. 

La ndstra prima cut a fu il cercdre una ptnsidne, our first care 

was hunting up a boarding-house. 
Rifdrsela cdgli animdli I da sciScchi, taking vengeance on 

animals is folly. 

70. The English present participle preceded by a prepo- 
sition is translated as follows : (i) If in English the prepo- 
sition can be omitted without essentially changing the 
sense (even though the construction be awkward), the 
phrase is rendered in Italian by the present participle 
without any preposition. 

It is, however, to be noted that " to amuse one's self by . . .," 
"to weary one's self by . . ." are diverArsi a . . ., affanndrsi a... 
with the infinitive. A few other verbs take this same construc- 
tion. 
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(2) If the preposition is a necessary part of the thought, 
it is expressed in Italian, and the English present partici- 
ple is rendered by the infinitive with the article il. This 
article is, however, always omitted after the prepositions 
"after" {d6po di), "before" {prima di), "instead of" {in- 
vice di), "without" (sinza) ; and also after "of" {di) when in 
English the present participle cannot be replaced by a noun. 

Ex. : Studidndo si impdra* (through) studying we learn. 

Dovrti carrispdndere dlla stia cortesia ascoltdndola, I ought to 

acknowledge her courtesy (by) listening to her. 
Partindo incontrb un amico, (on) going away he met a friend. 
Copidndo non fa errdri, (in) copying he makes no mistakes. 
Sidivtrte a tirdr sdssi, he amuses himself (by) throwing stones. 
dltre il fdre scarabdcchi scrive mdle, besides making blots he 

writes badly. 
Parldi cdntra il trdrre Mile di qudlla disgrdzia, I spoke 

against utilizing that misfortune. 
Prima di morlre* before dying. 

Invice di dlrmi tiitto, instead of telling me everything. 
Parlidmo sinza rifltttere^ we speak without thinking. 
Quista vittdria fu cagidne del sostituire un magistrdto det 

Ndve a quttlo dH Trtnta, this victory was the cause of the 

substituting (= substitution of) a magistracy of the Nine for 

that of the Thirty. 
Ho V abitiidine di coricdrmi tdrdi, I am in the habit of going 

to bed late. 
II vizio di fumdre, the habit of smoking. 

71. Following are some other rules for the use of the 
infinitive and participles : — 

a . When any verb is used as an auxiliary, the mood and tense 
are expressed in that verb, and not in the dependent infinitive 
(see 57). 

Ex. : AvrH potuio fdrlo, I could have done it. 
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b. After f&re, " to make " or " to have" (= " to cause "), sen- 
fire and udire, "to hear," and vedere, "to see," the Italian present 
infinitive is used to render an English past participle. After 
lascidre, "to let," and often after the preposition da an Italian 
active infinitive is used to translate a passive one in English. 

Ex. : Si fa capire, he makes himself understood. 

Farbfdre un pdio di sc&rpe, I shall have a pair of shoes made. 

V ho sentlto dire, I have heard it said. 

Lo vide ammazzdre y he saw him killed. 

Si Idscia inganndre, he lets himself be deceived. 

Nan c* I niinte da fdre, there is nothing to be done. 

c. The Italian past participle is inflected like any other adjec- 
tive. The present participle is invariable. When in English the 
present participle is used adjectively, without any verbal force 
whatsoever, it is translated, not by the participle, but by a verbal 
adjective, which can be formed from almost any Italian verb by 
changing the infinitive ending into -dnte for the first conjugation, 
and into -Snie for the others. This adjective may be used sub- 
stantively. 

Ex. : Quisti vdsi sdno rdtti, these vases are broken. 
La ddnna sta cuctndo, the woman is sewing. 
Un animdle parldnte, a speaking animal. 
DAe amdnti, two lovers. 

d. A whole protasis is often expressed in Italian by a present 
participle, or by an infinitive with a. 

Ex. : Anddndovi lo vedrlbbc, if he went there, he would see it. 
A bucdrsi isce il sdngue, if you prick yourself, blood comes. 

e. A clause in indirect discourse is sometimes replaced by the 
infinitive followed by the subject. 

Ex. : Disse issere quisto V udmo che cercavdnw, he said this was the 
man we were looking for. 
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72. In negative commands the infinitive is always used 
instead of the second person singular of the imperative. 

Ex. : Trdvalo, find it ; non lo trov&re, do not find it. 

73. When an action is represented as having taken 
place and still continuing, the English uses the perfect 
or pluperfect tense, the Italian the present or imperfect. 

Ex. : Sttidio V italidno da dtto m&si, 1 have studied Italian for eight 
months. 

74. In subordinate clauses referring to the future and 
introduced by a conjunction of time, where the present is 
often used in English, the future tense must be employed 
in Italian. 

Ex. : Qudndo vi andrb, glitlo dirb i when I go there, I 1 H tell him. 

a. The future is often used, without any idea of future time, to 
express probability. 

Ex. : Sard, usctio, he has probably gone out. 

Avra mdlto dendro, he probably has a great deal of money. 

75. The difference between the imperfect and the pret- 
erite is this : the preterite is used of an event that occurred 
at a definite date in the past, the imperfect is used in a 
description or in speaking of an accessory circumstance or 
an habitual action in past time — the preterite is a narra- 
tive, the imperfect a descriptive tense. The preterite per- 
fect is used (instead of the pluperfect) only after conjunc- 
tions meaning " as soon as " (apptna eke, subito che, tdsto 
eke), and sometimes after d6po che, " after."* 

* It is used also in phrases like : in cinqut minM Ibbs finite la Uttera, 
" in five minutes he had the letter finished." 
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Ex. : Entrb mintre dormivdmo, he came in while we slept. 
Facevo cosl dgni mattina, I did so every morning. 
Lo fice P dnno scdrso, he did it last year. 
Tdsto che P tbbe visto, usc\, as soon as he had seen it, he went. 

0. In conversation the perfect is often used instead of the pret- 
erite, when the event is not remote. 

Ex. : Vi sdno anddto Uri 9 I went there yesterday* 

» 76. The conditional, like the English "should" and 
"would," has two uses : in indirect discourse after a prin- 
cipal verb in a past tense it expresses the tense which in 
direct discourse would be future ; in the conclusion of a 
conditional sentence it is used when the protasis is (or, if 
expressed, would be) in the imperfect subjunctive (see 77). 

Ex. : Disse the lo faribbe, he said he would do it. 

S* fdsse viro lo crederti* if it were true, I should believe it 
Qudsta cdsa mi converr&bbe, this house would suit me. 

77. When a condition is contrary to fact, or consists of 
a more or less unlikely supposition referring to future 
time,* the protasis is in the imperfect (or pluperfect) sub- 
junctive, the apodosis in the conditional ;f otherwise both 
protasis and apodosis are in the indicative. 

Ex. : Se P avissi te lo daret, if I had it, I should give it thee. 

Se fdsse torndto P avrti vedMo, if he had returned, I should 

have seen him. 
Se venlsse ndi ce ne andrimmo x if he came, we should go. 
Se vi anddssi morrii, if I should go there, I should die. 

* Rendered in English by the imperfect, or by the auxiliary " should." 
f To avoid compound tenses, the imperfect indicative is sometimes used 
to replace the pluperfect subjunctive of the protasis and the perfect conditional 
of the apodosis : as se parjdva, egli si buttdva per la finhtra^ " if she had 
spoken, he would have thrown himself from the window." 
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Se non } viro I ben trovdto, if it isn't true, it's a good invention. 
Se lo fice sard punito, if he did it, he will be punished. 

a. The missing persons of the imperative are supplied from 
the present subjunctive. The imperfect subjunctive is used to 
express a wish that is not likely to be realized. 

Ex. : La si rtgoli, moderate yourself; si accdmodi, be seated. 
Stlano zltti, be quiet (pi.) ; andidmo, let us go. 
Sla pure^ be it so ; vbigano subito, let them come at once. 
Fdsse pure, would it were so. 

b. When a relative clause restricts its antecedent to one of all 
its possible conditions or actions, the verb of that relative clause 
is in the subjunctive, — the present subjunctive if the verb on 
which it depends be present or future, the imperfect if it be past 
or conditional. 

Ex. : Non c 1 1 animdle fib bellino cT un gdtto gidvane che ficcia il 

chidsso, there is no animal prettier than a kitten that is at play. 

Dbve troverite un gidvine che sfidsi v6i y where will you find a 

young man who will marry you? 
Vorrti vectere un be/ quddro che non fdsse antico, I should like 
to see a fine picture that is not old. 

c. The verb of a subordinate clause depending on an imper- 
sonal verb, on a superlative, or on one of the words "first," "last," 
and " only " is in the subjunctive. 

Ex. : Bisognb ch' io vi anddssi, I had to go there. 

E giusto che siano puniti, it is right that they should be pun- 
ished. 

E il piu piccolo animdle che esista, it's the smallest animal 
that exists. 

d. The subjunctive is used after all conjunctions meaning " al- 
though," "as if," "unless," " provided that," "in order that," "in 
such a way that" (denoting purpose), "before," "however," 
"whenever," "wherever." When^«^ means "until" it takes 
the subjunctive. 
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Ex. : Bench} stla nascdsto, lo troverd, dov&nque sid, although he be 

hidden, I shall find him, wherever he is. 
Partirb a mino che igli non v&nga, I shall go unless he 

comes. 
Lof ice perch} lo venlssi, he did it that I might come. 
La divise in mddo che le dtie pdrti fdssero ugudli, he divided it 

in such a way that the two parts should be equal. 
Per qudnto ricco igli sla, however rich he may be. 
AspUtafinchl lo tdrni, wait until I return. 

e. The subjunctive is used after the indefinite pronouns qudle 
che, qualunque, chiunque, checche, per qudnto. 

Ex. : Chitinque vtnga, whoever comes. 

Qualtinque disgrdzia che succtda, whatever misfortune happens. 
Per qudnte vSlie ci vdda, however many times I go there. 

/. The verb of an indirect question is nearly always in the 
subjunctive when it depends on a main verb either in a past tense 
or in the conditional. 

Ex. : Domdndano se il re I tndrto, they ask whether the king is 
dead. 
Domandb se U pddre fdsse usclto, he asked whether his father 
was out. 

g. In a clause dependent on a verb of saying the subjunctive 
is used if the main verb is negative, or interrogative, or in the 
conditional, or in a past tense. It is generally not used, however, 
after an affirmative verb in a past tense when the author himself 
wishes to imply that the indirect statement is true. 

Ex. : Dice che la cdsa I chiarissima, he says the thing is perfectly 

clear. 
Non dico che quisto sla viro, I don't say this is true. 
Dlssero che lo zio fdsse amtnaldto, they said their uncle 

was ill. 
Git dlssi che mi chiamdva Enrico, I told him my name was 

Henry. 
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h. The subjunctive is used after verbs expressing causation, 
concession, desire, emotion, prevention, and uncertainty : i>., after 
verbs of bringing about ; granting, permitting ; commanding, hop- 
ing, requesting, wishing ; fearing, regretting, rejoicing ; forbidding, 
hindering ; being ignorant, denying, disbelieving, doubting, expect- 
ing, pretending, supposing, suspecting, thinking, 

Ex. : Non so chi slano, I don't know who they are. 

Vorrii che qudsto non fdsse accaditto, I wish this had not hap- 
pened. 
Supponidmo che sia provdto, let us suppose that it is proved. 
Spiro mi scriva pristo, I hope you will write to me soon. 

i. Se, "if," is occasionally omitted before an imperfect subjunc- 
tive ; in this case the subject, if expressed, must follow the verb. 

Ex. : SarU feUcc vcnissc igli, I should he happy, should he come. 

EXERCISE 17. 

La mamma di Alfredo ay<§va lasciato un anello d' 6ro sul cas- 
sett6ne. Alfredo v&lle 1 m£tterselo in dito. Che giudizio! pr> 
tendere che V anello de*lla mamma possa 9 stare in un ditino d' un 
fancitillo ! Se lo mise 8 nel dito grosso e p6i s 1 affaccid alia fine- 
stra; Y anello casc6 di s6tto, e non se ne seppe 4 pid ndlla. La 
mamma c£rca Y anello, ma non c* era piii ; c6rca di qui, di la, di 
s6pra, cgrca per ttitto, ne Y anello si pu6 2 trovare. AU6ra chiama 
Alfredo e gli dice* : — Bambino, dimmi 6 la verita ; hai pr6so 7 tu il 
mio anello? P hai perso 8 tu? — Alfredo, cattivo, disse 5 di no. La 
mamma si ricordava bene d* ave*rlo lasciato nel vassoino sul cas- 
sett6ne. Non credeVa Alfredo capace di dir le bugie, quindi so- 
spettd che qualciino Y averse rubato. Ci andava in casa 9 tina 
bambina, figliuola d* un antico stio servit6re, e il sospStto cadde 10 
s6pra qu6sta povera creatura. La mamma di Alfredo non la 
V611C 1 piii in casa; ma Y allontan6 con bella maniera, e nessuno 
si awide 11 di ntilla, perche quella sign6ra era buona. Per6 la 
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'bugia di Alfredo ftce" si che sua madre cred6sse ladra qudla 
povera bambina. Dio perd6ni Alfredo, Dio gF isplri di rimediare 
a si brutta azi6ne ; vada, 18 si biitti ai piedi d611a mamma, le rac- 
c6nti ttitto, e non comm£tta mai piu di qu£ste azionacce. 

* From votfre, 92, 19. * Potere, 92, 21. » Metier e, 92, 104. * SapSre, 
92, 6. » Ztfr*, 92, 152. • Dire: see 4S, </. 7 Prtndere, 92, 47. 
8 Pirdere, 92, 46. • There nsed to come to the house. 10 Cadere, 
92, 7. u Awedersi, 92, 10. u /»?, 92, 2. » ^m^^, 92, I. 

EXERCISE 18. 

We inhabit the earth ; but not all the earth has the same name 
everywhere : the earth is-divided 1 into five parts, and every part 
has its name. The five parts of the earth are-called 1 : Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, Oceanica. Imagine you-cut-open 2 the earth 
in the middle and place 8 it on a table, in-such-a-way 4 that the 
inside shall-rest 5 on the table, and the outside shall-present* itself 
to your eyes. You will have two circles : in the circle that lies 6 
at your right are 7 Europe, Asia, Africa, and a part of Oceanica; 
in the circle that lies 6 on- the 8 left are 7 America and the other 
part of Oceanica. But the ancients did 9 not 10 believe that the 
earth was round, nor did 9 they know that its parts were five. 
They thought that the earth was flat and surrounded by the 
sea; they knew, moreover, 11 only 12 three parts: Europe, Asia, 
Africa. They never 18 would have dreamed that the earth was 
round, and that on 14 the side opposite to the-one u which they 
inhabited there 16 was inhabited land. America was discovered 395 
years ago by an Italian who was- called 1 Christopher Columbus. 
Christopher Columbus was-born 17 in a village near Genoa in 1447. 
His parents were poor; his father earned hardly enough-to 14 sup- 
port the family. However, by-dint 18 of sacrifices they had 19 him 
study; and as 20 Christopher studied willingly, he grew up a fine 21 
boy. When it was time 22 to-choose 28 a profession, he chose to- 
be-a 34 sailor. In 8 those times they believed that the world ended 
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after Africa ; but Columbus, on-the-contrary,* persuaded himself 
that the world ought 28 not 10 to 28 end there, and that by continu- 
ing to sail, one 1 ought* to 88 turn and come-back to the same 
point. 

1 See 54,^. * Di aprire. • Di posdre. * In mtdo. • See 77, d. • Use 
restdre. 7 C e. * A. 9 See 54, e. w Non % "not," must precede the 
verb. u PH. u See 82. M See 83. " Zfc. » <te#fo. w W. 
» To be born= ffAart, 92, 128. 18 A flrza. » Use /<*r*, 92, 2. 
» Pereke. n .ffnliw. ** Use def. article. « Z?i seegliere. * Z?i /<*r* 
iV. * /»zw*. * See 57. 



CONJUNCTIONS, PREPOSITIONS, AND AD- 
VERBS. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 
78. The principal conjunctions are : — 



After, ddpo eke. 

Also, dnche. 

Although, bench}, sebbtne. 

And, e. 

As, cdme, qudnto (after tdnto). 

As (= since), sic cdme, poicki. 

As if, cdme se, qudsi. 

As long as, finche. 

As well as, cdme dnco. 

Because, perche. 

Before, prima eke. 

Both . . . and, e . . . e. 

But, ma. 

Either . . . or, ... 0. 

Except that, se non eke. 

For, eke. 

Granting that, ddto eke. 



However (= nevertheless), perd, p4re. 
However (before an adj.), qualunque, 

per qudnto. 
If, se. 

In order that, percki, acciocke, affinekk. 
Much less, non eke. 
Neither . . . nor, ne . . . ni. 
Nevertheless, tuttavia, nondimeno, perd. 
Nor, ne, nemmeno, nepp&re. 
Nor . . . either, nemmino . . . neppure. 
Nor even, nedncke, neppure. 
Not to say . .-. but even, non eke . . . ma. 
Or, 0, owero, ossia. 
Or else, ossia. 
Provided that, purche. 
Rather, dnzi. 
Since (temporal), dacche. 
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Since (causal), poiche, sic cdme. Too, p&re, dnche. 

So, dunque, adunque. Unless, a me no che non, eccetto che 

So that (result), di mbdo che, sic che. ft on. 

So that (= in order that), per che. Until, finchh non. 

Than, che. When, qudndo. 

That, che. Whence, ddnde. 

That (= in order that), perchl. Where, d&ue, 6ve, la ddve. 

Then, dunque. Wherever, dovunque. 

Therefore, dunque, perb, percib, adunque Whether, se. 

(at the beginning of a clause). While, mentre, mentre che. 

The final vowel of dnche, che, ddve, nepptire, and dve is 
generally elided before e or i. 

a. Of the above conjunctions accioche, affluent, a meno che non, 
bene he, cdme se, ddto che, dovunque, eccitto che non, perchh meaning 
" in order that," per qudnto, prima che, purche, qualunque, qudsi, 
and sebbine are followed by the subjunctive. For the use of che, 
"that," with the subjunctive, see 77, c, g, h. Cdme is occasionally 
used for cdme se, and then it takes the subjunctive. Finche when 
referring to the future sometimes has the sense of finchh non, 
and then it takes the subjunctive. Se is followed by the subjunc- 
tive when it introduces an indirect question dependent on a verb 
in a past tense, or a condition contrary to fact. For examples, 
see 77, c, d, f, g, h. 

bn Che cannot be omitted in Italian as " that " is in English :* 
as disse che fdsse vero, " he said it was true." Se can be omitted 
in a condition contrary to fact : as fdssi ricco sarH feUce, " were 
I rich, I should be happy." 



* It is omitted, however, in the following peculiarly Italian construction : 
il ragdzzo pareva fdsse felice, "the boy seemed to be happy"; that is, be- 
tween a verb of seeming and the subjunctive dependent on it, when in Eng- 
lish the construction would be a verb of seeming with a dependent infinitive. 
It is occasionally omitted also after verbs of wishing, hoping, and fearing : as 
spiro mi scriva presto, " I hope you will write to me soon." 
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c. E and o are often written ed and od before a vowel. 
Ex. : Mio pddre ed to, my father and I. 

d. Between a verb of motion and an infinitive " and " is ren- 
dered by the preposition a. 

Ex. : Andrb a cercdrlo, Til go and look for it. 

e. When dnche, "also " or " too," relates to a personal pronoun, 
the disjunctive form of that pronoun must follow dnche, even if 
some form of the same pronoun has already been expressed. 

Ex. : Andrimo dnche n&i, we shall go too. 
Pdrte ancR igli, he goes away too. 
Trovdi dnche lui, I found him too. 
Vlnnero anch 1 issi, they came too. 
Xj> or me lo dUde anche a me, he gave it to me too. 
Ti pidce dnche a te, you like it too. 



PREPOSITIONS. 



79. The principal prepositions are: — 



About (= approximately), circa. 
About (= around), intdrno a, at- 

tdrno a. 
Above, sdpra. 
According to, secdndo. 
After, ddpo t ddpo di. 
Against, cdntra, cdntro. 
Along, lungo. 
Among, fra, tra. 
Around, intdrno a, attdrno a. 
As far 9& y fino a, sino a. 
As for, per, qudnto a, in qudnto a. 
As to, rispetto a. 
At, a. 

Because of, per motivo di. 
Before (time), prima di, inndnzi. 



Before (place), davdnti a, inndnzi. 

Behind, dietro. 

Below, sdtto. 

Beside (place), accdnto a. 

Besides, beside (=in addition to), 

dltre. 
Between, fra, tra. 
Beyond, dltre, al di la di. 
By, da, accdnto a (= beside). 
By means of, per mezzo di. 
During, durdnte. 
Except, trdnm, eecetto, fuSri di. 
For, per. 
From, da, Jin da. 
In, in. 
In front of, davdnti a, inndnzi. 
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Inside of, dentro di. Round and round, tdrno tdrno a. 

Instead of, invece di. Since, da. 

In the midst of, in mezzo 0, To, a. 

Into, in. Toward, verso. 

Near, vicino a, Through, per. 

Of, di. Under, sdUo. 

On, su (before a vowel, sur), sSpra. Upon, su (before vowels, sur) 9 sdpra. 

On this side of, al di qua di. Up to, fino a, sino a. 

On to, su (before vowels, sur), sdpra. With, con. 

Opposite, dirimpetto a. Within, fra, tra. 

Out of, da, di, fubri di. Within (= inside of), dentro di. 

Outside of, fudri di. Without, senza. 

Over, sdpra. Without (=* outside of), fudri di. 

When governing a personal pronoun cdntra, diitro, ddpo, 
stnza, sdpra, sdtto t and often fra and vlrso take di after 
them : as s/nza di me, " without me " ; fra di ttro, " among 
themselves." After con, in, per, a word beginning with s 
impure generally prefixes i* : as la strdda, "the street " ; 
in istrdda, " in the street." 

a . " To " before the name of a country, after a verb of motion, 
is in. 

Ex. : Andtdmo in Frdnda, let us go to France. 

3. "To " before an infinitive is rendered in Italian as follows : 
(1) After the verbs bastdre, " suffice " ; bisogndre, " need " ; con- 
venire, " suit " ; desiderdre, "desire " ; dove* re, " must," " ought " ; 
fdre, " make " ; lascidre, " let " ; parere, " seem " ; potSre, " can," 
"be able"; sapere, "know"; senttre, "hear," "feel"; solere, 
"be accustomed"; udire, "hear"; vedere, "see"; and volere, 
"wish," "to" before a following infinitive is omitted. It is 
omitted also in exclamations and indirect questions consisting 
only of an interrogative and an infinitive. 

* Cf. 58, a. 
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Ex. : Dovrti capire, I ought to understand. 

Bisdgna pensdrci, it is necessary to look out for it. 
Potrimo venire, we shall be able to come. 
VorrH saptre, I should like to know. 

Non sa che fdre ne dfrve awdlgersi, he doesn't know what to 
do nor where to turn. 

(2) After verbs of accustoming, attaining, beginning, compel- 
ling, continuing, helping, learning, teaching, and after verbs of 
motion, " to " before a following infinitive is a . 

Ex. : Andrdnno a vedtrla, they will go to see her. 
Comincib a pidngere, he began to cry. 

(3) After all other verbs it is di; but " to " meaning " in order 
to " is/<?r, and " to " indicating duty or necessity is da. 

Ex. : Gli dlssi di scrlvere, I told him to write. 
Mi Igrdto di dlrlo, I am happy to say so. 
Ugge per divert Ir si, he reads to amuse himself. 
Ho qualchecdsa da fdre, I have something to do. 

c. " By " denoting the agent is da. 
Ex. : Fufdtto da liii, it was done by him. 

d. " In " is in ; but when expressing future time it is fra . 
Ex. : Fra tre giorni sard finlto, in three days it will be finished. 

e. "For" is per: as P ha fdtto per me, "he has done it for me." 
But in the sense of " since," in speaking of past time, " for " is da. 
" For," meaning "during," is omitted or translated durdnte. Sen- 
tences like "it is right for him to do it " must be translated by che 
with the subjunctive : e giusto che lofdccia. 

Ex. : Dimdra da mdlti dnni a Firinze, he has lived for many years 
at Florence (see 73). 

Resterb cinque settimdne, i shall stay for five weeks. 

Continudrono durdnte tre steoli, they continued for three cen- 
turies. 

Pi&uve durdnte un mist, it rained for a month. 

Bisdgna ch* io vdda, it is necessary for me to go. 
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/. "From" is da; but before adverbs and sometimes after 
verbs of departing it is di In speaking of time it is generally 
fin da. 

Ex. : £ lontdno di qua, it is far from here. 
fesco dicdsa, I go out of the house. 
Fin dal principio, from the beginning. 

g. Da has, in addition to the meanings " by," " from," " since," 
another sense hard to render in English: it may be translated 
" as," " characteristic of," " destined for," " such as to," or "suited 
to," according to the context. Da means also "at the house of" 
or " to the house of." Da corresponds to English " on " or " at " 
before the word " side," pdrte, used in its literal sense. 

Ex. : PromUto da udmo (T ondre, I promise as a man of honor. 

IlSalvinida Ot&llo, Salvini as Othello. 

Sartete tdnto budno da venire, would you be so good as to 
come? 

Quisto I da scidcchi, this is acting like a fool. 

// bambino ha un giudlzio da grdnde, the child has the judg- 
ment of a grown person. 

La sdla da prdnzo, the dining-room. 

Una tdzza da caff}, a coffee-cup. 

D ho veduto dal Signdr Niri, I saw him at Mr. Neri's^ 

Viine da me, he comes to my house. 

Da quista pdrte, on this side. 

h. A is often used before a noun — not indicating material 
(which is expressed by di) nor purpose (expressed by da) — 
that describes another noun, when in English these two substan- 
tives would form a compound word. 

Ex. : Una mdcchina a vapdre, a steam-engine. 
Una stdia a ddndolo, a rocking-chair. 
Uno sgabillo a tre pUdi, a three-legged stool. 

i. Mssere per or stare per means " to be about to." 
Ex. : Stdva per parldre, he was on the point of speaking. 
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/ In some idiomatic phrases di is used in Italian when another 
preposition would be employed in English, 

Ex. : DigiArno, di ndtte, by day, by night 

Ussere conttnto di Ana cdsa, to be satisfied with a thing. 

Vivo dipdne, I live on bread. 

Chefactva dttle fdrbici, what did he do with the scissors? 



ADVERBS. 

80. (i) Adverbs, unless they begin the clause, are gen- 
erally placed immediately after the verb ; when a com- 
pound tense is used, the adverb usually follows the past 
participle. Non, however, always precedes the verb. 

Ex. : Lo dke slmpre, he always says so. 

Egli P hafdtto spSsso, he has often done it. 
Non mi pidce, I don't like it 
Non ci vddo mdi, I never go there. 

(2) Adverbs are compared like adjectives (see 31) ; but 
"better," "worse," "more," "less " are respectively tniglio, 
piggio, piii, mino. 

81. "Yes" is si or gid: si when it expresses real affir- 
mation, gid when it denotes passive assent. " No " is no. 
" Not " is non, after which a word beginning with s impure 
generally prefixes i. " Or not " at the end of a cUuse is 
no. 

Ex. : Le pidce quhto timpo f — SI. — « Do you like this weather ? " 
"Yes." 
Che tempdecio ! — Gid. — " What nasty weather ! " " Yes." 
St a bene, he is well ; non ista bine, he isn't well. 
Sia vhro no, whether it be true or not 
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a. " What ? " meaning " what do you say ? " is cdmet Che and 
the interjection o are often used to introduce questions. 

Ex. : O perchl non rispondite t — Cdme t — Che sUte sdrdo, signdre t 
— " Why don't you answer ? " " What ? " " Are you deaf, 
sir?" 

b. "Very" is molto (see, however, 35, a). Instead of using a 
word or suffix for "very," the Italians often repeat the emphasised 
adjective or adverb. 

Ex. : £ tndUo MUo or I bellissinw, \% is very beautiful. 

/ sudi gen&ort trano pdveri pdveri, his parents were very poor. 

82. "Only" may be translated soltdnto or solamhite ; 
but it is oftener rendered by non . . . che, with the whole 
verb intervening, and with the word modified by " only " 
immediately after che. 

Ex. : Non nt ho comprdto che d&e, I have bought only two of them. 

83. "Never" is non . . . mdi, with the inflected part of the 
verb intervening. "Just," as an adverb of time, is ordra. 
" Early " ispristo, per timpo, or di buori 6ra. " This morn- 
ing" is stamdne ; "last night " is standtte. "The day after 
to-morrow" and "the day before yesterday" are respec- 
tively domdn V dltro and ier F dltro. " A week, a fortnight 
from to-day " are dggi a dtto, a quindici. " Ago " is trans- 
lated by fa, which follows the substantive of time ; if this 
substantive is plural, " ago " may be rendered also by s6no 
{irano or sardnno if the date from which time is counted 
be past or future). 

Ex. : Non ti ha mdi veduto, he has never seen thee. 
Son arrivdti or dra, they have just arrived. 
Tre dnni fa, three years ago; qudttro gidrni sdno, four days 
ago. 
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Lunedi trano dike scttitndne, two weeks ago Monday. 
Domdni sardnno cinque misi, five months ago to-morrow. 

84. "Here" and "there" when they denote a place 
already mentioned, and no particular stress is laid upon 
them, are ci and vi, which occupy the same positions with 
respect to the verb as the pronouns ci and vi (see 48; 
49, a) ; "there is," "there are," etc., are c i or vi i, ci 
s6no or vi s6no, etc. Ci and vi are often used in Italian 
when they would be superfluous in English. 

When emphasized, " here " is qui or qua, " there " indi- 
cating a place near the person addressed is costi or costd, 
and "there" denoting a point remote from both speaker 
and hearer is 11 or Id. 

Ex. : Cdrlo vi e torndto, Charles has gone back there. 
Alia scudla tton ci vddo, I don't go to school. 
Vdi rimarrlte costd, Sgli resterd laggiu, ed lo non partirb di 
qui, you will remain where you are, he will stay down there, 
and I shall not move from here. 

a. " Here I am," " here it is," etc., are iccotni, iccolo, tccola, 
etc. 

85. Most adverbs of manner are formed by adding 
-mtnte to the feminine singular of the corresponding adjec- 
tive. Adjectives in -le and -re drop their final e in forming 
the adverb. 

Ex. : Frdnco, frank ; francaminte, frankly. 
Felice, happy ; felicem&nte, happily. 
Piactvole, pleasant ; piacevolminte, pleasantly. 
Piacevolissimo, very pleasant; piacevolissimaminte, very pleas- 
antly. 

a. " So " meaning " it " is translated lo: as lo fdccio, " I do 
so " ; lo crede, " he thinks so " ; lo die on o, " they say so." 
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EXERCISE 19. 

Agostino e un gol6so di prima riga. Cbme 1 vedeVa d£i con- 
fetti, Ana chicca, deUle frutta, subito se le pigliava e mangiava 
s6nza perm£sso, anche se non erano sue. Inflno i suoi compagni 
di scuola lo rimproveravano di qu£sto viziaccio. La maestra 
pens6 di punire Agostino. Un gi6rno, quando fu l 7 6ra d£lla 
ricreazi6ne, tir6 fu6ri dalla sua cass^tta de 7 confetti, e mettendoli 
nel paniere d 7 Agostino, gli disse 2 : — QuSsti li porterai a casa alia 
tua sorellina. — Agostino a vede> que* confetti f<£ce certi occhi6ni 
grossi c6me quelli d 7 un b6ve. Non istava piu in se 8 dalla v6glia 
di mangiare que' confetti. Era tanto gol6so, che se aveVa qual- 
c6sa di suo non diva nulla a nessuno ; era tanto gol6so, che aveVa 
la sfacciataggine di mangiare le c6se d£gli altri; o figuratevi 
dtinque c6me si struggeVa di 4 mangiar que* confetti ch 7 erano nel 
suo panierino. Finita la refezi6ne, i bambini vanno 5 nel giardino. 
App£na Agostino v£de che neUla stanza dov 7 6*rano i panierini non 
c 7 era nessuno, sparisce dal giardino, e via a pigliare i confetti. 
Ma non ha finito di buttar giu il primo, che 1 sente un amaro, un 
sap6re cosi cattivo da non pot£r reggere; sputa e risputa, ma 
T amaro non se ne andava. 5 £ra curi6so vede> Agostino disperato 
per quel saporaccio. E i compagni chi da un uscio, chi da un 
altro, e chi dalla finestra che diva sul giardino, stavano a vedfrlo, 
e a ridere di qu£sta celia che la maestra aveVa fatto 6 a quel gol6so. 
A116ra la maestra gli disse 2 : — V6di, Agostino; ho fatto 8 fare 
qu6sti confetti pieni d 7 ass£nzio apposta per te ; v6di a che c6sa 
p6rta l 7 ingordigia ! Un altro bambino non ci sarebbe rimasto a 7 
qu£sta c£lia. — Agostino si accorse 8 che la sign6ra maestra gli 
aveVa fatta 8 quSsta celia per suo bene, e che se non si correggSva 
diventava lo zimbello di tutti. 

1 When. a Dire. 8 He was beside himself. * He was dying to. 6 An- 
ddre, anddrsene. 8 Fdre. 7 Wouldn't have been taken in by. 8 Ac- 
cbrgersi. 
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EXERCISE 20. 

It is related that in by-gone 1 times a parrot escaped from a 
villa. This parrot had learned to say all-the-time 2 : "Who's- 
there 8 ? who's- there 8 ?" Having-fled 4 into a wood, it was flying 
from one tree to another without knowing where to go. A peas- 
ant, who by chance was hunting' in that place, eyed the parrot, 
and having never seen any birds before 6 of this sort, he was 7 
amazed at-it, 6 and took 9 all-possible 10 care to aim straight with his 
gun, so-as-to shoot-it 11 and carry it to show off as a rare thing. 
But while the peasant was aiming, the parrot, seeing 4 him, repeated 
his usual question: "Who's- there 8 ? whoVthere 8 ?" The-peag- 
ant's-blood-froze-in-his- veins u at those words; and lowering 4 his 
gun, and taking-his-hat-from-his-head 18 he hastened to reply to 
him, dreadfully 14 mortified: " Excuse-me, u for-raercy's-sake, 16 I 
took 17 you for a bird ! " 

* Anddti. • Always. 8 Chi t? I. * Past participle. • A cdccia. • Per 
V inndnzL 7 Rimdse : see 64, / 8 Ne. • Gave himself. 10 Ogni. 
u Tirdrgli. M To the peasant not remained blood in-him (add&uo). 
18 Levdtosi di cdp* il cappUlo. W ThU*. " La uMf M For charity. 
17 Had taken. 
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86. "One," "people," "we," "you," "they," used in an 
indefinite sense, are rendered in Italian by the reflexive 
construction with si (see 54, g). 

Ex. : Si cdnia bine in ItdUa, they sing well in Italy. 
Si fa cos}, you do this way. 
Sifdnno spteso quiste cdse, one often does these things. 
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87. " All " as a substantive is tUtto (tiitti, etc.) : as taci- 
vano tUtti, "all were silent." The adjective "all," "the 
whole " is ttitto followed by the definite article : as tUtta la 
tirra, "the whole earth" ; ttitto il gidrno, "all day" ; titte 
le romdne son bille, " all Roman ladies are beautiful." 

88. "Any," when it really adds nothing to the sense, is 
omitted : as non ha libri, " he hasn't (any) books " ; voUte 
vino, "do you want (any) wine?" When, however, this 
redundant "any" might be replaced by "any of the," it is 
translated by the partitive genitive (see 12, a) : as voUte 
del vino, "do you want any (of the) wine?" 

"Any" used substantively in the sense of "any of it," 
" any of them " is ne (see 47, 3) : as non ne ho, " I haven't 
any " ; non ne ha piii, " he hasn't any more " ; ne avtte, 
" have you any ? " 

"Any" meaning "any whatsoever" is qualunque: as 
lofa miglio di qualunque dltra pers6na, "he does it better 
than any other person." 

89. "Some," when it adds nothing to the sense, is 
omitted or rendered by the partitive genitive : as voUte 
birro or voUte del burro, "will you have some butter? " 

"Some" meaning "some of it," "some of them" is ne: 
as He ha, " he has some." 

Otherwise "some" is alc&no or qudlche. Qudlche is 
always singular (even when the meaning is plural), and is 
never used substantively* Ex. : alcune persone or qudlche 
persdna, "some persons " ; alcuni lo dkono, " some say so." 

90. "Some . . . others," "the one . . . the other," "one 
. , . another " are translated by chi . . . chi, dltri . . . dltri, 
V uno . . . T dltro, or alcuni . , . alcuni. 
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Alcuni used in this way is always plural. A verb whose 
subject is chi or dltri (used in this sense) is always singu- 
lar ; altri is not used after prepositions. But f uno and 
/' dltro can be used in any case or number. 

Ex. : Ttitti, chi piu tdsto, e cM ttdno, morivano, all died, some 
sooner, some later. 
Altri cdde, dltri fugge, some fell, others flee. 
Gli tint son budni, gii dltri cattivi, some are good, others bad. 

91. Following is a list of some other indefinite pro- 
nouns and adjectives : — 



Anybody, qualcuno, qualcheduno, chic- 

chessia, pronouns. 
Any more, piu, ne . . . piu, pron. 
Anything, qualchecbsa, pron. 
Anything else, dltro, pron. 
Both, tutti e due, V uno e V dltro, am- 

bedue, pron. or adj. 
Certain, certo, adj. 
Each, Sgni, ciascuno, ognuno, adj. 
Either, /' uno o V dltro, pron. or adj. 
Every, Sgni, ciascuno, ognuno, ciasche- 

duno, adj. 
Everybody, tutti (pi.), ciascheduno, 

ciascuno, ognuno, pron. 
Everything, tutto, pron. 
Few, a few, pbchi (pi.), pron. or adj. 
However much, (or many) , per quanto 

irti), adj. 
Little, pbco, pron. or adj. 
Less, meno, pron. or adj.* 
Many, mdlti, pron. or adj.f 
More, piu, pron. or adj. 
Much, m6Uo, pron. or adj. 



Neither, non . . . V uno ne V dltro, ni 

V uno nh V dltro, pron. or adj. 
No, non . . . nessuno, non . . . alcuno, 

adj. 
Nobody, non . . . nessuno, pron. 
No more, non ne * . . piu, pron., non 

. . . piu, adj. 
None, non ne . . ., pron. 
Nothing, non . . . nibnte, non . . . nulla, 

pron. 
Nothing else, non . . . piu niente, non 

. . . piu nulla, pron. 
Others, altrui (see 91, d), pron. 
Several, parecchi (fem. parecchie), 

pron. or adj. 
Somebody, qualcheduno, qualcuno, 

pron. 
Something, qualchecbsa, pron. 
Such, tdle, adj. 
Such a, un tdle, adj. (but also pron. 

in Ital., meaning " so-and-so "). 
Whatever, qualunque (invariable), 

adj. 



* " Less " = " smaller " is piu piccolo, t " A great many " is moltissimi. 
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a. The verb used with nessuno, alcuno, nitnte, nulla (meaning 
" no," " nobody," " nothing ") must be preceded by non, " not," 
unless the pronoun begins the clause. 

Ex. : Non ho vUto nesstino, I have seen nobody. 

Nesstn pdpolo lo possiide, no people possesses it. 

b. " Nothing " followed by an adjective is ni&nte du 
Ex. : Non avtte niinte di budno, you have nothing good. 

c. Ciascuno, ciascheduno, ognuno, nessuno, and alcuno when 
used adjectively are inflected like tino (see 14, 15) . 

d. Altr&i, " another," " others," " our neighbor," is invariable, 
and is not used as subject of a verb : as con altrui, " with other 
people " ; chi dma altrui dma se stesso, " he who loves his neigh- 
bor loves himself." The prepositions di and a are sometimes 
omitted before it: as la mdstro altrtii, "I point her out to 
others"; la vdglia altrui, "the will of another." 

EXERCISE 21. 

Permutare 1 ! Riccardo dice 2 male di qualcheduno. Che 
brutto vizio h mai qu£llo ! A sentir Riccardo, tutti son asini, 
tutti s6no cattivi ; di bu&ni e di bravi non c' k che lui. Ma ora- 
mai ognuno ha conosciuto di che panni veste, 8 e nessuno gli cr£de 
piu. Se f6sse bravo e buono, s: guarderebbe dal dir male di qu£sto 
e di qu£llo, anche quando ne av6sse qualche ragi6ne. Figuratevi, 
dtinque, se pu6 4 fcssere bu&no e bravo ltii che dice male di tiitti ! 
S6rte, ripeto, che nessuno gli cr£de pift, e quando si sente dir 
male di qualchedtino, e si sa' che c* k Riccardo di mezzo, 6 ognuno 
si affr£tta a risp6ndere : Se 1' ha detto quel maldicente di Ric- 
cardo, non k v£ro niilla dicerto. 

1 There he is at it again ! 2 Dire. 8 What sort of a fellow he is. 4 P<h 
tere. * Sapere. • At the bottom of it. 
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LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO CONJUGATION.* 

92. This list contains no compound verbs except those 
which differ in conjugation from their simple verbs and 
those for which no simple verb exists in Italian. It does 
not include a few irregular defective verbs f seldom or 
never used in modern Italian, which are to be found in 
the Alphabetical List of Irregular and Defective Verbs 
beginning on page ioo. 

With every verb its irregular forms are given : in the; 
same line with the infinitive are the present participle (if 
it be needed to show the original form of the infinitive), 
the first person singular of the preterite indicative, the 
past participle, and the first person singular of the future 
indicative (if the future be contracted) ; immediately below 
are the present indicative, the imperative, and the present 
subjunctive, if these parts be peculiar. With the aid of 
the above forms the whole verb can be constructed (see 

e&, 66). 

I*IRST CONJUGATION, 
i. And&re, to go, anddi, and&to ; andrd. 



PRES. IND. 


fMPER. 


PRES. SUBJ. 


Vado or vo, andiamo, 


Va', 


Vada, andiamo, 


vai, andate, 


andate. 


vada, andiate, 


va, vanno. 




vada, vadano. 



* This list is meant to be used in learning the verbs; the list on page ioo 
is Intended for reference. 

t They are : dlgere, arrbgere> c6Un t Ucere y percipertf riedere, and soffdlctrt. 
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2. Fare, to do, fecSndo, fSci, fatto ; faj*6. 



PRES. 


IND. ] 


[MPER. 




PRES. SUBJ. 


Faccio <?r fo, 


facciamo, 


Fa', 




Faccia, 


facciamo, 


fai, 




fate, 


fate. 




faccia, 


facciate, 


fa, 




fanno. 






faccia, 


facciano. 


3. Dare, 


to give, diedi, dato 


; dar6 


. Imp, 


subj. d£ssi. 


PRES. IND. 




PRET. IND. 




IMPER. 




PRES. SUBJ. 


Do, 




Difcdi (or d£tti), 








Dia, 


dii, 




d&ti, 




Da', 




dia, 


da, 




diSde (or d^tte), 








dia, 


diamo, 




d^mmo, 








diamo, 


date, 




dlste, 




date. 




diate, 


danno. 




diSdero (or d&tero). 






diano or dfeno. 


4. Stare 


{OS, a), to stand, si 


t£ tti, stato ; star6. Imp. subj. stlssi. 


PRES. IND. 




FRET. IND. 




IMPER. 




PRES. SUBJ. 


Sto, 




St£tti, 








Stfa, 


stai, 




st^sti, 




Sta\ 




stfa, 


sta, 




ste*tte, 








gtfa, 


stiamo, 




■timmo, 








■tiamo, 


state, 




st£ste, 




state. 




stiate, 


stanno. 




■tlttero. 








gtlano or stf eno. 



8BGOND CONJUGATION. 

5. Av6re, to have, ebbi, av6to ; avr6. See 53, b. 

6. Sap£re, to know, seppi, saptito ; sapr6. 



PRES. 


IND. 


IMPER. 


PRES. 


SUBJ. 


So, 


sappiamo, 


Sappi, 


Sippia, 


sappiamo, 


«i, 


sap&e, 


sappiate. 


sappia, 


sappiate, 


sa, 


sanno. 




sappia, 


sappiano. 



7. Cad£re, to fall, caddi, caddto ; cadr6 or cader6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Cado (caggio), cadiamo (caggiamo), Cada (caggia), cadiamo (caggiamo), 

cadi, cad6te, cada (caggia), cadiate, 

cide, cadono (caggiono). cada (caggia), cadano (caggiano). 
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8. Dov^re, to owe, dovli {or dovdtti), dovtito ; dovr6. fmper. 

lacking. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Dftvo or dftbbo {or dtggio), D6bba (d&ggia), 

dfcvi, dfcbba (dlggia), 

dfive or dfcbbe, d&bba (d&ggia), 

dobbiamo (deggi&mo) dobbiamo, 

dovlte, dobbiate, 

dlvono or dfebbono (or d£ggiono).* d6bbiano (d&ggiano). 

9. Sedlre, # jiV, sed& or sed£tti, sedtito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Sitdoers&ggo, sediimoerseggiamo, Silda or s&gga, sediamo or seggiamo, 

siddi, sed£te, siSda or s&gga, sediate, 

si&de, aiddono or s&ggono. silda or sfigga, sifcdano or s$ggano. 

10. Ved£re, to see, vidi, vedfito or visto ; vedr6.t 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

V£do (vdggo or veggio), V6da (vdgga or veggia), 

v£di, v£da (v£gga or v£ggia), 

v£de, v6da (v£gga or v^ggia), 

vediamo (veggiamo), vediamo (veggiamo), 

ved£te, vediate (veggiate), 

vldono (ve*ggono or veggiono). vldano (veggano or veggiano). 

11. Giac£re, to lie, giacqui, giaciiito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Giaccio, giacciamo, Giaccia, giacciamo, 

giaci, giac&e, giaccia, giacciate, 

giace, giacciono. giaccia, giacciano. 

1 2. Piac£re, to please : like giac£re (11). 

13. Tac6re, to be silent: like giac^re (11). 

14. Sol£re, to be wont, s61ito. Pret, fut, cond., and imper. 

lacking. 

* Also dtono, dtnno. f Prowedere : prowederb. 
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PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Sdglio, sogliamo, Sdglia, sogliamo, 

sudli, solete, sdglia, sogliate, 

sudle, sdgliono. sdglia, sdgliano. 

15. Dotere, to grieve, d61si, doltito ; dorr6. 

PRES. IND PRES. SUBJ. 

Dolgo or ddglio, dogliamo, Ddlga or ddglia, dogliamo, 

dudli, dolete, ddlga or ddglia, dogliate, 

dtt81e 9 ddlgano or ddgliono. ddlga or ddglia, ddlgano or ddgliano. 

16. Rimanlre, to remain, rimasi, rimasto or rimaso ; rimarr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Rimango, rimaniamo, Rimanga, rimaniamo, 

rimani, rimanete, rimanga, rimaniate, 

rimane, rimangono. rimanga, rimangano. 

17. Tenure, to hold, t£nni, tentito; terr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Tdngo, teniamo, TSnga, teniamo, 

tifcni, tenete, tenga, teniate, 

tidne, t&ngono. tdnga, tlngano. 

18. Vatere, to be worth, valsi, valtito or valso ; varrd. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Valgo or vaglio, vagliamo, Valga or vaglia, vagliamo, 

vali, valete, valga or vaglia, vagliate, 

vale, valgono or vagliono. valga or vaglia, valgano or vagliano. 

19. Votere, to wish, v611i, voltito ; vorr6. 

PRES. IND. IMPER. PRES. SUBJ. 

Vdglio, vogliamo, Vdgli, Vdglia, voglifao, 

yudli, volete, vogliate. vdglia, vogliate, 

vudle, vdgliono. vdglia, vdgliano. 
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20. Par&e, to seem, parvi, partito or parso ; parr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Paio, pariamo or paiamp, P4ia, pariamo or paiamo, 

pari, parete, p&ia, paiate, 

pare, p&iono. paia, paiano. 

21. Pot£re, to be able, potli, potiito ; potr6. Imper. lacking. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Posao, possi&mo, Possa, possiamo, 

pu&i, potete, pdssa, possiate, 

pud, pdssono. pdssa, pdssano.. 

22. Persuad^re, to persuade, persuasi, persuaso. 

23. Catere, to matter, calse, caltito. Impersonal. FuA, c*nd., 

and imper. lacking. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Cale. Ciglia. 

THIRD CONJUGATION. 

FIRST CLASS : -Bi, -bo. 

24. AccSndere, to light, acc£si, accuse 

25. Alludere, to allude, alltisi (alludd), aMso. 

26. Ardere, to burn, arsi, arso. 

27. Assidere, to besiege, assisi, assiso. 

28. Chitidere, to shut, chiiisi, chiiiso. 

29. Conquidere, to conquer, conquisi, conquiso. 

30. Contendere, to bruise, conttisi, conttiso. 

31. C6rrere, to run, c6rsi, c6rso. 

32. Decidere, to decide, decisi, deciso. 

33. DifSndere, to defend, ditesi (difendel), difSso (difendtito). 

34. Dividere, to divide, divisi, diviso. 

35. Elidere, to elide, elisi, eliso. 
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$6. Eltidere, to elude, eltisi (elud& or elud&ti), eltiso. 

37. Esplodere, to explode, espl6si, espl&so. 

38. Intrldere, to dilute, intrlsi, intriso. 

39. Intrtidere, to intrude, intrtisi, intrtiso. 

40. Invadere, to invade, invasi, invaso. 

41. Ledere, to offend, lesi, 16so. 

42. Ltidere, to play, Nisi, liiso. 

43. Mergere, to plunge, mersi, mgrso. 

44. Mordere, to bite, m6rsi, mdrso. 

45. Offend ere, to offend, off&si, offSso. 

46. Perdere, to lose, perd£i or p6rsi, perdtito *r p£rso. 

47. Prendere, to take, pr6si (prend^i), prtso. 

48. Radere, to shave, rasi (rad£i), raso. 

49. Rendere, to render, r£si (rend£i), rtso (rend&to). 

50. Ridere, /* £zag£, risi, riso. 

51. Rifulgere, to shine, riftilsi, rifftko. 

52. R6dere, to gnaw, r6si, r6so. 

53. Sc^ndere, to descend, scdsi, sc£so. 

54. Scernere, to discern, scern£i or scfcrsi, scemtito or SG&rso. 

55. Sospendere, to suspend, sosplsi, sosp&o. 

56. Spargere, to scatter, sparsi, sparso. 
5 7. Spendere, to spend, splsi, sp6so< 

58. Spergere, to disperse, spfcrsi, sperSo. 

59. Tendere (trans.), to extend, t£si, t£so. 

60. Tergere, to wipe, tSfsi, t£fso. 

61. Uccidere, to kill, uccisi, ucclso. 

More Irregular. 

62. Espfellere, to expel, esptilsi, esptilso. 

63. F6ndere, to melt, ftisi (fond&), ftiso (fondtito). 

64. Chiedere, to ask, chiesi, chi£sto. 

65. Nasc6ndere, to hide, nasc6si, nasc6sto. 

66. P6rre, to put, ponfcndo, p6si, p6sto; porr6. 
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PRES. IND. FRES. SUBJ. 

P6ngo, poniimo (ponghiamo), P6nga, poniimo (ponghiamo), 

poni, pon6te. p6nga, poniate, 

p6ne, p6ngono. p^nga, pdngano. 

67. Risp6ndere, to ansiver, risp6si, risp6sto, 

SECOND CLASS : wri, -to. 

68. Ass6rbere, to absorb, assdrsi, assdrto. 

69. Distinguere, to distinguish, distinsi, distinto. 

70. Ergere, to erect, fersi, erto. 

71. Fingere, to feign, finsi, finto. 

72. Frangere, to break, fransi, franto. 

73. Constimere, to consume, constinsi, constinto. 

74. Pdrgere, to present, p6rsi, pdrto. 

75. Redimere, to redeem, redensi (redim&), redento. 

76. Scindere, to sever, scind£i or sclnsi, scindftto or sclnto. 

77. Sc6rgere, to perceive, sc6rsi, scorto. 

78. S6rgere, to rise, s6rsi, s6rto. 

79. Spandere, to spill, spansi, spanto. 

80. Sp6rgere, to project, spdrsi, spdrto. 

81. Torcere, to twist, t6rsi, t6rto. 

82. Vincere, to conquer, vinsi, vinto. 

83. V61gere, to turn, vdlsi, vdlto. 

More Irregular. 

84. Ass&lvere, to absolve, ass&lsi (assolv^tti), ass61to or assoluto. 

85. C6gliere (c&rre), to gather, c61si, c61to; coglier6 or corrb. 

PRES. IND. FRES. SUBJ. 

Colgo, cogliamo, C61ga, cogliamo, 

c8gli, cogliete, c&lga, cogliate, 

cfiglie, cdlgono. cdlga, cdlgano. 

&6. Sc£gliere (sc6rre), to choose: like c6gliere (85). 
87. Sci6gliere (scidrre), to untie: like cdgliere (85). 
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88. T6gliere (tftrre), to take: like cdgliere (85). 

89. Gitingere (ghignere), to arrive, gitinsi, gitinto; giunger6 

(giugner6). 

PRES. IND. FRES. SUBJ. 

Gidngo or gidgno, Gidnga or gidgna, 

gitingi or gidgni, gidnga or gidgna, 

gidnge or gidgne, gidnga or gidgna, 

giungiamo or giugniamo, giungiamo or giugniamo, 

giungete or giugnete, giungiate or giugniate, 

gidngono or gidgnono. gidngano or gidgnano. 

90. Cingere (cignere), to gird: like gitlngere (89). 

91. Mtingere (mtignere), to milk: like gitingere (89). 

92. Pidngere (pidgnere), to weep: like gitingere (89). 

93. Plngere (pignere), to paint: like gitingere (89). 

94. Pungere (ptignere), to prick: like gitingere (89). 

95. Spegnere (spengere), to extinguish: like gitingere (89), 

except that the forms with gn are the usual ones through- 
out 

96. Spingere (spignere), to push: like gitingere (89). 

97. Stringere (strignere), to bind: like gitingere (89). 

98. Tingere (tignere), to dye: like gitingere (89). 

99. Ungere (tignere), to anoint: like gitingere (89). 

100. Vellere (verre), to tear up, velsi, velto. 

FRES. IND. FRES. SUBJ. 

V&llo or v&lgo, velliamo, Vella or vSlga, velliamo, 

vfclli, vellete, v&lla orvSlga, velliate, 

vfille, vellono or vSlgono. vSlla or vSlga, vfcllano or vllgano. 

THIRD CLASS: -ssi, -mo. 

101. Connettere, to connect, connessi (connettd), connesso 

(connetttito). 

102. Genuflettere, to kneel, genuflessi, genuflesso. 
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103. Riflettefe, to reflect* riflette'i or riflessi, riflett6t6 or ri- 

flesso. 

104. M6ttere, to put, m£ssi or misi, m£sso. 

105. Disctitere, to discuss, discfissi, discusso. 

106. Esprimere, to express, espressi, espresso. 

107. Fendere, to split, fendei (fend£tti or fessi) , fendtito or fSsso. 

108. Figgere (flgere), to fix, flssi (fisi), flsso (fiso) or fitto. 

109. Rilficere, to shine, riltissi or rilucli. Past part, lacking. 
no. Succedere, to happen, successi or succedei, successo <?r 

succedtito. 
in. Mu6vere, to move, movendo, m6ssi, mosso. 

112. Scudtere, to shake, scot&ndo, sc6ssi, sc6sso. 

FOURTH CLASS : -esi, -tto. 

113. Affliggere, to afflic t, afflissi, afflitto. 

114. Cudcere, to cook, cocendo, c6ssi, c6tto. 

115. Dirigere, to direct, diressi, dirfetto. 

116. Friggere, to fry, frissi, fritto. 

117. Leggere, to read, lessi, IStto. 

118. Negligere, to neglect, neglessi, negl£tto. 

119. Ptoteggere, to protect, prot&ssi, prot£tto. 

1 20. Reggere, to support, ressi, retto. 

121. Scrivere, to write, scrissi, scrittO. 

122. Strtiggere, to melt, stnissi, strutto. 

More Irregular. 

123. Condtirre, to conduct, conducendo, condtissi, cond6tto; 

condurr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Conddco, conduciamo, Conddca, conduciamo, 

conddci, conducete, conddca, conduciate, 

conddce, conddcono. conddca, conddcano. 

* When rifleitere means "to reflect light" it is irregular; when it 
" to meditate " it is regular. 
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124. Trarre (traere), to drag, traSndo, trassi, tratto; tfarro. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Traggo, traiamo or traggiamo, Tragga, traiamo or traggiamo, 

trai (traggi), traete, tragga, traiate, 

trae (tragge), traggono, tragga, traggano, 

NOT CLASSIFIED. 

125. B6re or bevere, to drink, bevendo, b£wi (beve'tti), be- 
vuto ; ber6 or beverb. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Bevo or beo, beviamo or beiamo, Beva or bea, beviamo or bef amo, 
bevi or bei, bevete or beete, beva or bea, beviate or beiate, 

beve or bee, bevono or beono. beva or bea, bevano or beano* 

126. Con6scere, to know, con6bbi, conoscitlto. 

127. Cr^scere, to grow, cr6bbi, cresciuto. 

128. Nascere, to be born, nacqui, nato. 

129. Nu6cere, to harm, nocendo, nocqui, nociuto. 

130. Esigere, to exact, esig&, esatto. 

131. Esistere, to exist, esist£i, esistito. 

132. Essere, to be, fui, stato ; sar6. See 53, a (and 67, b). 

133. Pi6vere, to rain, pi6we (piove), piov&to. Impersonal* 

134. R6mpere, to break, ruppi, r6tto. 

135. Solvere, to undo, solvei (solv^tti), soluto. 

136. Vivere, to live, vissi, vissuto or vivuto. 

FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

137. Aprire, to open, aprii or apersi, apSrto. 

138. Coprire, to cover: like aprire (137). 

139. Offrire (offerire), to offer, offrii (offerii) or oflersi, off&rto. 

140. Soffrire (sofferire), to suffer: like offrire (139). 

141. Convertire, to convert, convertii or convSrsi, convertito or 

converse 
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142. Costruire (construire), to construct, co(n)strussi or co(n)- 

struli, co(n)stniito or co(n)strutto. 

143. Digerire, to digest, digerii, digerito or digesto. 

144. Esaurlre, to exhaust, esaurii, esaurito or esausto. 

145. Seppelllre, to bury, seppellii, seppellito or sep61to. 

146. Seguire, to follow, seguli, seguito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Slguo (siSguo), seguiamo, S&gua (siSgua), seguiamo, 

s&gui (sifcgui), seguite, sSgua (siegua), seguiate, 

s&gue (siSgue), s&guono, siSguono. s&gua (sifcgua), seguano (si&guano). 

147. Cucire, to sew, cucli, cucito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Clicio, cuciamo, Cdcia, cuciamo, 

did, cucfte, cdcia, cuciate, 

edee, edeiono. cdcia, edeiano. 

148. Sdrucire or sdruscire, to rip: like cucire (147). 

149. Empire or £mpiere, to fill, empi6ndo, empii, empito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

fimpio (emp(sco), empiamo, Empia, empiamo, 

empi (empisci), empite, empia, empiate, 

empie (empfsce), empiono (empfscono). empia, empiano. 

150. Morire, to die, morii, morto ; morirb or morr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Mu6io (mudro), muoia or muora, 

muori, madia or mudra, 

mudre, madia or mudra, 

moriamo or muoiamo, moriamo or muoiamo, 

morfte, muoiate, 

mudiono (mudrono). muoiano or mudrano. 

151. Sparire, to disappear, sparii (sparvi or sparsi), sparito 

(sparse-). 
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FRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Sparisco (spaio), Sparisca (spaia), 

span'sci, sparisca (spaia), 

sparisce, sparisca (spaia), 

spariamo, spariamo, 

sparite, spariate, 

spariscono (spaiono). spariscano (spaiano). 

152. Dire, to say, dic&ndo, dissi, d£tto ; dir6. 

PRES. IND. IMPER. PRES. SUBJ. 

Dico, diciamo, Dl, Dica, diciamo, 

dici, dfte, dfte. dica, diciate, 

dice, dfcono. dica, dfcano. 

153. Sallre, to ascend, salii or silsi, salito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Salgo (salisco), saliamo or sagliamo, Saiga (salisca), saliamo or sagliamo, 

sali (salisci), salite, saiga (salfsca), sagliate, 

sale (salisce), salgono (saliscono). saiga (salfsca), salgano (salfscano). 

154. Venire, to come, v6nni, ventito ; verr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Vfengo, veniamo, Vgnga, veniamo, 

vifcni, venfte, vSnga, veniate, 

vi8ne, vSngono. vfenga, vengano. 

155. Udire, to hear, udii, udito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Odo, udiamo, Oda, udiamo, 

3di, udite, 6da, udiate, 

6de, ftdono. 8da, ddano. 

156. Uscire (escire), to go out, uscii, uscito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Esco, usciamo, £sca, usciamo, 

Hci, uscite, fisca, usciate, 

ftscc, fiscono. fisca, Iscano. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF IRREGULAR AND 
DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

93. Following is a list of the Italian irregular afid d& 
fective verbs. With every defective verb is a list of its 
existing forms. Every irregular verb is followed by a 
number referring to the list beginning on page 88. Com- 
pound verbs have, in general, been excluded from this list, 
unless they differ in conjugation from the simple verbs from 
which they come (see 68, a). The commonest prefixes are: 
a- (corresponding to the preposition a), aftef which the 
simple verb doubles its initial consonant ; as* (= Latin 
a bs) ; com-, con-, co-, cor- (= prep, con) ; de-, du (= prep, di) ; 
dis- (= Lat. dis-) ; e-, es- (= Lat. ex) ; im- % in- (= prep, in) ; 
o- (= Lat. ob), after which the verb generally doubles its 
initial consonant ; per (= prep, per) ; pre* (= Lat. pre- or 
prae-) ; pro- (= Lat. pro-) ; r-, re-, ri- (= Lat. re-) ; s- (= Lat 
ex- or dis-); so- or su- (= Lat. sub), after which the verb 
generally doubles its initial consonant; sopra-, sopr- (=prep. 
sdpra); sor- (=prep. su); sos- (=Lat. sub); sotto-, sott- (== 
prep, sotto) ; tra- (= prep. tra). 

Accadere, see cadere, 7. Ann&ttere, see conn&ttere, tot. 

AccSndere, 24. Antivedere, Past Part, only antive- 
Accfirgere, see sc6rgere, 77. dtito, otherwise like vedere, 10. 

Acquisire {defect.) : acquis* to. Apparire, see sparire, 151. 

Addtirre, see condtirre, 123. AppSndere, see sospSndere, 55. 

Afllfggere, 113. Aprtre, 137. 

Algere (defect.) : Pret. alsi, etc. Ardere, 26. 

Allfidere, 25. Arrogere {defect.) : arrogfindo; ar- 
Ancfdere, see uccfdere, 61. r6so or arrdto; Pres. arrdge; Imp. 

Andare, 1. arrogeva; Pret. arrdse, arrdsero. 

Angere (defect?) : Pres. ange, angono. Ascendere, see scendere, 53. 
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Asc6ndere, see nascondere, 65. 

Assfdere, 27. 

Assistere, see esistere, 13I. 

Ass61vere, 84. 

Assorbere, 68. 

Assdmere, see consdmere, 73. 

Avere, 5. 

Bere, 125. 

Bevere, see bere, 125. 

Cadere, 7. 

Calere, 23. 

Capere (defect.); Fires, cape; tmp. 

capeva. 
CSdere, generally regular, sometimes 

has a Pret. cfcssi. 
ChSrere (defect.) : Pres. chero, ch&e. 
Chi&dere, 64. 
Chiddere, 28. 
Cingere, 90. 

Circoncidere, see decfdere, 32. 
C&gliere, 85. 
Cb\ete (defect.). col&ndo,c61to; Pres. 

c61o, cdle. 
Comparire, see sparfre, 15 1. 
Comprimere, see esprimere, 106. 
ConcSdere, see succ&dere, 1 10. 
Concdtere, see discdtere, 105. 
Conddrre, 123. 
ConnSttere, 101. 
Con6scere, 126. 
Conquidere, 29. 
Consfstere, see esistere, 131. 
Constare is reg. 
Construfre, 142. 
Consdmere, 73. 
Contrastare is reg. 
Controvertere (defect.) ; Pres. and 

Imp. regular. 
Contdndere, 30. 
Convfcrgere, reg. verb, has no Past Part. 



Convertire, 141. 

CopHre, 138. 

Cdrre, see cdgliere, 85. 

C6rrere, 31. 

Corrisp6ndere, see risp6ndere, 67. 

Costruire, 142. 

Crescere, 127. 

Cu8cere, 114. 

Cucfre, 147. 

Dare, 3. 

Decidere, 32. 

Deddrre, see conddrre, 1 23. 

Deltnquere, reg. verb, has Ho Past 

Part., and its Pret. (which is de- 

linquetti) is rare. 
Deprfmere, see esprfmere, 106. 
Desistere, see esistere, 1 31. 
Difendere, 33. 
Digerlre, 143. 
Dire, 152. 
Dingere, 115. 

Discehdere, see scendere, $3. 
Discdtere, 105. 
Dissolvere, see sSlvere, 135. 
Dissuadere, see persuadere, 22. 
Distare, reg. in Pres. of all moods, 

Pres. Part, lacking, otherwise like 

stare, 4. 
Distfaguere, 69. 
Distrdggere, see strdggere, 122. 
Divedere (defect.) : only Infin. used. 
Divfdere, 34. 
Dolere, 15. 
Dovere, 8. 

ElSggere, see l£ggere, 117. 
Eli'dere, 35. 
Elddere, 36. 

£mpiere, see empire, 149. 
Empire, 149. 
£rgere, 70. 
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Erfgere, see dirfgere, 115. 

Esaurfre, 144. 

Escire, see uscire, 156. 

Esclddere, see chiddere, 28. 

Esigere, 13a 

Esistere, 131. 

EspSllere, 62. 

Esplddere, 37. 

Esprimere, 106. 

l£ssere, 132. 

Esti'nguere, see distfnguere, 69. 

Est&llere (defect) : Pret. and Past 
Part, lacking; rest regular. 

Fire, 2. 

Fendere, 107. 

Fifcdere (defect.): Pres. fifido, fifcdi, 
fiSde, fifcdono; Put., Cond., Imper., 
and Past Part, lacking; rest regu- 
lar. 

Ffggere, 108. 

Fingere, 71. 

Folcire (defect.); Pres. f61ce; Imp, 
Subj. foldsse. 

Ftfndere, 63. 

Frangere, 72. 

Friggere, 116. 

Ftingere (defect): Pres., Imp., and 
Put. regular. 

Genuflfcttere, 102. 

Giacere, 11. 

Gire (defect.): Pres. gfte; Imper., 
gi'te; Pres. Sub;., giarao, giate; 
Pres. Part, lacking; rest regular, 

Gidngere, 89. 

lllddere, see lddere, 42. 

Impellere, see esp&lere, 62. 

Imprimere, see esprimere, 106. 

Incidere, see deefdere, 32. 

Incdtere, see disedtere, 105. 

Inddrre, see conddrre, 123. 



Insfstere, see esfstere, 131. 

Instare is reg. 

Instruire, see construlre, 142. 

Interceclere, see succ&dere, no. 

Intridere, 38. 

Introddrre, see conddrre, 123. 

Intrddere, 39. 

Invadere, 40. 

Invallre, Past Part, only invalso, 
otherwise like vallre, 18. 

Ire (defect.) : Pres. fte ; Imp. regu- 
lar; Pret. Csti, fste ; Put, iremo, 
irete, iranno; Imper. fte; Imp. 
Subj. fsse, fete, fesero; Past Part 
fto. 

Istruire, see costrufre, 142. 

Lecere, see licere. 

Lddere, 41. 

Leggere, 117. 

Licere (defect.) : Pres. lfce or lece ; 
Past part, licito or lecito. 

Ldcere (defect) : Past Part, lacking, 
also first pers. sing, of Indie, Pres, 
and Pret. ; rest regular, 

Lddere, 42. 

Mantenere, see tenere, 17. 

Mfirgere, 43. 

Mettere, 104. 

Mdlcere (defect) : Pres. mdlce; Imp. 
molceva. 

M6rdere, 44. 

Morfre, 15a 

Mudvere, ill. 

Mdngere, 91. 

Nascere, 128. 

Nasc6ndere, 65. 

Negligere, 118. 

Nu&cere, 129, 

Offendere, 45, 

Offerfre, see ofirire, 139. 
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OflHre, 139. 

Olire {defect^ : Imp. oliva,olfvi, oKva, 

olfvano. 
Opprfmere, see esprfmere, 106. 
Ostare is reg. 
Parere, 20. 

Pave {defect., Infin. not found). 
Percipere {defect?) : Pres., Imp., and 

Fut. regular ; Past Part, perc&tto. 
Percuotere, see scuotere, 112. 
PSrdere, 46. 

Permanere, see rimanere, 16. 
Persfetere, see esfstere, 131. 
Persuadere, 22. 
Piacere, 12. 
Piangere, 92. 
Pingere, 93. 
PiSvere, 133. 
Pdrgere, 74. 
P6rre, 66. 

Possedeie, see sedere, 9. 
Potere, 21. 

Precf dere, see deefdere, 32. 
PrSndere, 47. 

Presdmere, see consdmere, 73. 
Proddrre, see conddrre, 123. 
ProtSggere, 119. 
Prowedere, Fut. and Cond. uncon- 

traded, otherwise like vedere, 10. 
Prddere, reg. verb, has no Past Part., 

and first and second persons are 

rare throughout. 
Pdngere, 94. 

Raccdgliere, see cdgliere, 85. 
Radere, 48. 

Raggidngere, see gidngere, 89. 
Recere {defect.) : Pres. rece, reciono. 
Recfdere, see deefdere, 32. 
RedCmere, 75. 
R&ggere, 120. 



R&ndere, 49. 

RepSllere, see esp&lere, 62. 

ReprCmere, see esprimere, 106. 

Resistere, \r<r<r esistere, 131. 

Restare is reg. 

Ridere, 50. 

Riddrre, see conddrre, 123. 

RiSdere {defect.) : Pres. ri&do, rifedi, 
riSde, riddono; Imp. redfva; Pret. 
redl, redirono; Pres. Sub;, ri&da, 
rieclano; Imp. Sub;', riedfsse. 

RiflSttere, 103. 

Rifdlgere, 51. 

Rildcere, 109. 

Rimanere, 16. 

Risolvere {to dissolve), see solvere, 

*35- 
Risdlvere {to determine), see assdl* 

vere, 84. 
Risp6ndere, 67. 
Ristare, see stare, 4. 
R6dere, 52. 
R6mpere, 134. 
Salire, 153. 
Sapere, 6. 
Scegliere, 86. 
Scendere, 53. 
Scfcrnere, 54. 
Scerre, see scegliere, 86. 
Scindere, 76. 
Scidgliere, 87. 
Scidrre, see scidgliere, 87. 
Scommettere, see mettere, 104. 
Scoprire, see coprfre, 138. 
SoSrgere, 77. 
Scrivere, 121. 
Scudtere, 112. 
Sdrucfre, 148. 
Sdruscfre, see sdrucfre, 148. 
Sedere, 9. 
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Seddrre, see conddrre, 123. 

Segm're, 146. 

Seppellire, 145. 

S&rpere (defect): serpSndo; Pres. 

sSrpo, sSrpi, sfcrpe, sfcrpono; Imp. 

regular; Pres. Subj. sSrpa, sfcrpano. 
Silere {defect.) : Pres. sili, sile. 
Sofftflcere (defect.): Pres. sofftflce; 

Pret. soffolse; Past Part, sofl&to. 
Sofierire, see soffrire, 140. 
Soffrire, 140. 
Solere, 14. 
Solvere, 135. 

Sopprimere, see esprfmere, 106. 
Soprastare, see stare, 4. 
JS6rgere, 78. 
Sosp6ndere, 55. 
Sost&re, is reg. 
Sottostare, see stare, 4. 
Sowertire, see convertfre, 141. 
Spandere, 79. 
Spargere, 56. 
Sparire, 151. 
SpSgnere, 95. 
Sp8ndere, 57. 
Spfcrgcre, 58. 
Spingere, 96. 
Sporgere, 80. 
Stare, 4. 

Stridere, reg. verb^ has no Past Part. 
Stringere, 97. 
Strdggere, 122. 
SuccSdere, no. 

Sdggere, reg . verb, has no Past Part. 
Sussistere, see esistere, 131. 
Tacere, 13. 



Tangere (defect.) : Pres. tinge. 

Tendere (trans.) t 59. 

TSndere (intrans.), reg. verb, has no 

Past Part. 
Tenere, 17. 
Tfcrgere, 60. 
Tingere, 98. 
t8gliere, 88. 
T8Uere (defect.) : Pres. till*, t6He ; 

Pres. Subj. t8Ha. 
T8rcere, 81. 
T8rpere (defect.) : Presi tdrpo, tftfpi, 

tdrpe, tdrpono ; Pres. Subj. torfML 
T8rre, see t&gliere, 88. 
Traddrre, see conddrre, I2J. 
Traere, see trarre, 124. 
Trarre, 124. 
Uccfdere, 61. 
Udire, 155. 
Ungere, 99. 
Urgere (defect.): Pres. tirge ; Imp. 

urgeva, urgevano ; Imp. Subj* ur- 

gesse, urgessero. 
UscCre, 156. 
Valere, 18. 
Vedere, 16. 
VSUere, 100. 
Venfre, 154. 
Vfrre, see veUere, lob. 
Vigere (defect.): Pres. vfge; Imp. 

vigeva. 
Vilipfcndere, see sospSndere, 55. 
Vfncere, 82. 
Vfvere, 136. 
Vol6re, 19. 
Vdlgere, 83. 
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A, to, at, in. 

A', ai, al, etc. = a + art. 

Abbellito, beautified. 

Accompagnare, accompany. 

AcCdrgersi, perceive. 

Acqua, water. 

Ad, see A. 

Affacciarsi, place one's self (at & 

window). 
Affrettare, hasten. 
AgguanUre, seize. 
Agostfno, Gus. 
itlbero, tree. 
Ale, wing. 
Alltta, little wing. 
Alettina, little wing. 
Alfredo, Alfred. 
Allontanare, send off. 
A116ra, then. 
^Itro, other. 
Amaro, bitter. 
.£nche, also, even. 
Andar, see Andare. 
Andare, go, to go, going. 
Andarsene, go away. 
Andato, gone. 
Andllo, ring. 
Animale, animal. 
Animallno, little creature. 
Antfco, old. 
Ape, bee. 
Appena, hardly. 



Appfota, on purpose. 
Aria, air. 

Arxicchfto, enriched. 
Arrivare, arrive. 
Arrivato, having arrived. 
Asino, ass. 
Assalire, attack. 
Aasdnzio, wormwood. 
Assoltito, absolute. 
Attdmo, Hash. 
Avanti a, in front of. 
Avlre, have. 
Avvederai di, perceive. 
Azionaccia, from Asi6ne. 
Azi6ne, action. 
Babbo, father, papa. 
Badare, keep. 
Bagnare, bathe. 
Bambino, child. 
Barbara, barbarian. 
Barb6ne, water-spaniel. 
Bar6ne, baron. 
Bast6ne, stick. 
Bel, see Bello. 
Belliftsimo, very beautifuL 
Bello, beautiful, fine, kind. 
Ben, see Bene. 
Bene, well, nicely, much. 
Bene, good {noun). 
B6cca, mouth. 
Bdve, ox. 
Bravo, worthy. 
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Brillare, shine. 

Brtitto, ugly. 

Bucato, pricked. 

Bugia, lie. 

Bdio, dark. 

Buono, good. 

Buttare, throw. Buttdr gib = 

swallow. 
Cadtfre, fell. 
Calzdni, trousers. 
Can f see Cane. 
Cane, dog, 
Capace, capable. 
Capo, head. Da cdpo, daccdpo = 

once more. 
Cappdllo, hat 
Carlomagno, Charlemagne. 
Carne, flesh. 
Casa, house, home. 
Cascare, fall. 
Cassltta, drawer. 
Caaaettone, bureau. 
Castdllo, castle. 
Cattlvo, bad, naughty. 
CGlia, trick. 
C6nto, a hundred. 
Cercare, search. 
Cdrto, certain, some. 
Cesptiglio, bush. 
Che, who, which, that 
Che, what. Che cdsa = what. 
Che, that. 
Che, than. 

Chi . . . chi, one . . . another. 
Chiamare, call. 
Chfcca, sweetmeat 
Ci, there. 
Cinque, five. 



Citta, city. 

Cittadino, citizen. 

C6da, tail. 

Cdgli, col, etc. = oon + art. 

Cogliere, catch, pick. 

C61io, neck. 

C6me, as, like, how, when. 

Cominoiare, begin. 

Commlttere, commit 

Compagno, companion. 

Comtine, town- Comiim = com- 
mons. 

Con, with. 

Confetti, candy. 

Condsoere, know, find out. 

C6nte, count. 

Continovamlnte, continually. 

Continue continual. 

C6nto, count 

C6rpo, body. 

Corrftggersi, reform. 

C6sa, th ing. Cdsa p&bblica = gov- 
ernment. 

Coal, so, thus. 

Creattira, creature. 

Credere, believe. 

Cdi, whom, whose. 

Curioaita, curiosity. 

Curi6so, curious, funny. 

Da, by, from, as to. DdUe pdrti 
= at the sides. 

Daccapo, see Capo. 

Dai, dal, etc. — da + art. 

Dare, give, look. 

De\ dtfgli, del, del, etc. = 6L + art. 

Desiddrio, desire. 

Ditto, said, told. 

Di, of, than, to, with. 
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Dicdrto, surely, 

Di didtro, from behind. 

Didci, ten. 

Didtro, behind, after. DidUtro- 

from behind. Diitro a = after. 
Dintdrni, neighborhood. 
Dio, God. 
Dire, say, speak. 
Dirltto, right 
Disc6rso, talk. 
Disobbedidnte, disobedient. 
Disperato, desperate. 
Distanza, distance. 
Distrtiggere, destroy. 
Disubbididnte, disobedient 
Ditino, from Dito. 
Dito f finger. Dito grdsso = thumb. 
Diventare, become. 
D6dici, twelve. 
Dol6re, pain. 
D6po, after. 
D6ve, where. 
Dovlre, ought, must 
Dtie, two. 
Dtinque, therefore. 
Durante, during. 
E,and. 
&000, this is. 
Ed, and. 
Enrico, Henry. 
&isa, it 
£ase, them. 
£tesere, be. ksscre per = be 

about to. 
fiasi, them. 
£sbo, it. 
Fallo, fault. 
FancltUlo, child. 



Fare, make, let. 

Farfalla, butterfly. 

Fasciare, bandage. 

Fdrrc, iron. 

Figliudlo, child, son. 

Figurarsi, imagine. 

Finch* non, until. 

Findstra, window. 

Finire, finish. 

Fino a, up to. 

Fi6re, flower. 

Fiorito, flowery. 

Firftnze, Florence. 

Firmamento, firmament 

Foglia, leaf. 

F6nte, fountain. 

Forestiftro, foreign. 

Fra, between, in, to. 

Frlddo, cold. 

Fr6nte, forehead. 

FrtLtto, fruit. 

Fuggfre, flee. 

Fudri, out 

Ftiria, haste. 

Gamba, leg. 

Gambo, stem. 

Gatto, cat 

Genitori, parents. 

Gia, already. 

Giardino, garden. 

Giglio, lily. 

Giorgltto, Georgie. 

Gi6rno, day. 

Girar, see Gif are. 

Girare, go around. 

Girato, gone around. 

Giro, turn, circuit. 

Giro giro a, round and round. 
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Gift, down. 

Giudfzio, judgment, idea. 

Gli, the. 

Gli.it 

Gli, to him. 

Glie, see Gli, 1*6. 

Gldbo, globe. 

Gol6so, glutton, greedy. 

Govern&to, governed. 

Grande, big. 

Grandfssimo, very big. 

Grido, shout 

Grdsso, big. 

Guardarsi, refrain. 

I, the. 

n, the. 

mumin&to, illumined. 

II quale, who. 

Imperatdre, emperor. 

Impdro, empire. 

In, in. 

Infatti, in fact. 

Infinitamente, infinitely. 

Infino, even. 

Infoc&to, blazing. 

Ingordfgia, gluttony. 

Insegnare, teach. 

Insdtto, insect 

Insidme, together. 

Insdmma, in short 

Intendimento, intelligence. 

Int6rno, around {adv.). 

Intorno a, around {prep.). 

Invasi6ne, invasion. 

Ispirare, inspire. 

L', see La, Le, Lo. 

La, the. 

La, it, her. 



La, there. Di ld = there. 

Lacerare, tear. 

Ladra, thief. 

Lddro, robber. 

L&mpo, flash. 

Lancltta, hand. 

Lasciare, leave, let, let go. 

Lasci&to, let. 

Lavorare, work. 

Le, the. 

Le, to her, to it. 

Le, them. 

Le6ne, lion. 

Lftsto, quick. 

Levare, take away. Levdrsi {with 

direct object) = get rid of. 
Lev&to, up. 
Id, them. 
Li, there. 
Lfbero, free. 
Lo, the. 
Lo, him, it. 

Longobardo, Lohgobafd. 
Lontano, distant 
L6ro, them, their. 
Luce, light. 
Lucdrtola, lizard. 
Ltii, him, he. 
Ltime, light. 
Lumin6ao, luminous. 
Ltina, moon. 
Ma, but 
M&dre, mother. 
Maestoso, majestic. 
Madstra, school-mistress. 
Madstro, school-master. 
Maggio, May. 
Maggiore, larger. 
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Mai, ever. Non mdi= never. 
Malanno, harm. Far maldnni 

= mischief-making. 
Malata, ill. 
Maldiodnte, gossip. 
Male, badly, ill. 
Male, wicked. 
M^mma, mother, mamma, 
Mandare, send. 
Mangiare, eat 
Manidra, manner. 
Mano, hand. 
Mattfna, morning. 
Meno, less. 
Mento, chin. 
Mentre, while. 
Meraviglioso, wonderful. 
Meta, half. 
Mlttere, put. MSttersi=btgm, 

put on. 
Mdzzo, half. 
Mdzzo, middle. In ttUzzo a = in 

the middle of. 
Mili6ne, million. 
Minacciare, threaten. 
Min6re, smaller. 
Mintito, minute. 
Mfo, my. 
Mddo, way. 
Molestare, annoy. 
Mdlti, many. 
M61to, much. 
Mdrdere, bite. 
Mosca, fly. 
M6stra, face. 
Mticio, puss, cat, 
Mtiro, wall. 
Mutare, change. 



Nasc6sto, hidden. 

Naso, nose. 

Nato, born. 

Ne, of it, for it. 

Ne, nor. 

Wi, nel, etc. = in + art. 

Jfemmeno, even. 

Nesstino, nobody. 

Nicoolino, Nicholas, Nick. 

Nfdo, nest. 

Jfa, no. Di no = no. 

N6bile, noble. 

Nobilta, nobility. 

N6i, we, us. 

JTOia, trouble. 

Non, not Non . . ,che = only. 

Ndstro, our. 

N6tte, night. 

Ndve, nine. 

Ntilla, nothing. 

NtUnero, number. 

O, or. 

O, oh. 

dcchio, eye. 

Occhi6ne f from dcchio. 

Od6re, odor. 

(Sgni, every. 

Ogntino, everybody. 

Oltre, beyond, over. 

<5ra, now. 

6ra, hour. 

Oramai, at last 

Orfgine, origin. 

6ro, gold. 

Oroldgio, watch. 

dtto, eight. 

Padroncino, little master, 

Palazzo, palace. 
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Faniftre, basket. 
Fanierino, from Fanidre. 
Fanni, clothes. 
Farecohio, some. 
* Farere, seem. 
Parte, part, side. Ddlle pdrti= 

at the sides. A qulsta pdrte = 

to this time. 
Participate, participate. 
Fasso, step. 
Fatto, condition. A pdtto eke = 

on condition that 
Pel = per iL 
Fensare, think. 
Per, for, in order to, on account 

of, through, by. 
Ferohe, why, because. 
Fdrdere, lose. 
Ferdonare, pardon. 
Fermesso, permission. 
Ferd, therefore, however. 
Place, fish. 
Pdtto, chest. 
Fianta, plant. 
Ficohiare, strike. 
Picolno, tiny, small. 
Piocolo, little, small. 
Fidde, foot 
Fidno, full. 
Pigliare, take. 
Pinna, fin. 
Pin, more, most 
Po\ little. 
P6i, then, too. 
Fortare, take, bring. 
Fotere, can, be able. 
Fdvero, poor. 
Frdndere, take. 



Frdsso, near. 
Prdsto, early. 
Fretdndere, expect 
Frevalere, prevaiL 
Frimo, first. 
Pr6nto, quick. 
Ftibblico, public. 
Funire, punish. 
Ftinto, point. 
Quadnipede, quadruped. 
Qualche, some. 
Qualohedtino, somebody. 
Qualcdsa, anything. 
Qualctino, somebody. 
Quale, see II quale. 
Quando, when. 
Quanto, as much. 
Quattcrdici, fourteen. 
QuAttro, four. 
Que', quel, pi. of Quelle 
Qulgli, pi of Quelle 
Quel, see Quelle 
Quello, that 
Questo, this. 
Qui, here. Di qui = here. 
Quindi, therefore. 
Raooontare, relate. 
Raggrdngere, overtake. 
Ragi6ne, reason. 
Rasdnte, close. 
Recreazi6ne, recess. 
Refezidne, lunch. 
Rdggere, stand, endure. 
Respirare, breathe. 
Rdttile, reptile. 
Riccardo, Richard. 
Ricominciare, begin again. 
Rioordarsi, remember. 
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Ridere, laugh. 

Riga, line. Di prima riga = first- 
class. 
Righettina, little mark. 
Rimandare, send back. 
Rimanere, remain. 
Rimediare a, atone for. 
Rimproverare, reprove. 
Ripdtere, repeat 
Ripdso, rest. 
Risp6ndere, reply. 
Risputare, spit again. 
R6mpere, break. 
Rdsa, rose. 
Rotdndo, round. 
Rubare, steal. 
Sangnindso, bloody. 
Bapere, know, hear. 
Soporaccio, from Sapdre. 
Bapdre, taste. 
Basso, stone. 
Scappare, run away. 
Scdna, scene. 
Sounder, see Sclndere. 
Sclndere, descend. 
Scudla, school. 
Se, if, whether. 
8e, see Si. 

Sfc, itself, himself, herself. 
Becdndo che, according as. 
Segnato, marked. 
Segnire, turn out 
8di, six. 

SSmpre, always. 
Sen&e, Sienese. 
Bentire, taste, hear. 
Slnza, without 
Bdrpe, snake. 



Senritdre, servant 

Bessanta, sixty. 

Sdtte, seven. 

Sfaociataggine, impudence. 

Si, himself, herself, itself. 

Si, yes, so. 

Signdra, lady. 

Signdre, gentleman. 

Signorfa, rule. 

Simile, like. 

Smisurato, boundless. 

Soave, sweet 

Solam4nte, only. 

Sole, sun. 

Solle'cito, early, brisk. 

Sdlo, alone. 

Sommato, added. 

Bdpra, on, above. Di sdpra = 

up, above. 
Sor&lla, sister. 
Sorellina, from Sordlla. 
Bdrte, lucky. 
Sospettare, suspect 
Sospdtto, suspicion. 
8oste*gno, support. 
86tto, under. Di sdtto = down, 

underneath. 
Sparire, disappear. 
Spiochio, slice. 
Spina, thorn. 
Sputare, spit 
Stanza, room. 
Stare, stay, stand. 
Stella, star. 
Bte'sso, himself. 
Stlsso, same. 
Ste*sso, even. 
Stracciare, tear. 
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Btrltto, close, tight 

StrillAre, scream. 

8n, on, up. 

8u', 9U1, etc. = »u + art. 

SAbito, at once. 

Stio, its, his, her. 

Tanto, so much, so, much. 

Tanto . . . quAnto, both . . . and. 
► Te, thee, you. 

Tdmpo, time. 

TenAto, held. 

Tdrra, earth, ground, land. 

Territdrio, territory. 

Ti, thee, you. 

Tirare, throw, draw. Tirdrfudri, 
take out. 

T6000, one o'clock. 

TornAre, return, returning. 

T6rno t6rno a, round and round. 

Toscano, Tuscan. 

Tra, among, to. 

TranquillamAnte, tranquilly. 

TrAtto : a un trdtto = all at once. 

Traveraare, cross. 

Tre, three. 

Tr^dicl, thirteen. 

Tr6nco, trunk. 

TrovAre, find. 

Tu, thou, you. 

Ttio, thy, your. 

Ttitto, all. Per ttitto = every- 
where. TAtti e dike= both ; tutti 
e tre = all three ; etc. 

Uocellfno, from UccSllo. 

UccdUo, bird. 

Un, a, one. 



ifna, a, one. 

tfndici, eleven. 

ifno, a, one. 

U6vo, eg^. 

UrlAre, yell. 

TJscio, door. 

Vaasoino, tray. 

Vedlre, see. 

VentiquAttro, twenty-four- 

Verita, truth. 

V6ro, true. 

Vlscovo, bishop. 

Vdspa, wasp. 

Vestfre, dress. 

Via, oft away, so forth. Some- 
times used instead of a verb of 
motion, 

ViAggio, way, journey. 

Vicfno, near. 

Vidla, violet. 

Vidttola, path. 

Vlao, face. 

Vfspo, lively. 

ViziAccio, from Visio. 

Vfzio, vice. 

V6ce, voice. 

Vdglia, desire. 

Vol^re, wish. 

Volontariamlnte, voluntarily. 

Vdlta, time. 

Voltar, see Voltare. 

VoltAre, turn. 

ZAmpa, paw, foot. 

Zampina, little paw. 

Zanzara, mosquito. 

Zimbdllo, laughing-stock. 
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A, un, uno, una. 

Africa, Affrica. 

After, dopo. 

Ago, fa. 

Aim, mirare. 

Air, aria. 

All, tutto. 

Alone, s61o. 

Although, sebbene. 

Always, sempre. 

Amaze, meraviglidre. 

America, America. 

An, see A. 

Ancient, antfco. 

And, e. 

Another, un altro. 

April, aprfle, m. 

Around, intdrno. 

As, cdme. 

As ... as, quanto, tanto . . . cdme. 

Asia, Asia. 

At, a. 

Attach, attaccare. 

August, agosto. 

Be, £ssere, irreg. (53, a). 

Beam, trave, m. or f. 

Beast, bdstia. 

Beautiful, bello. 

Because, perche. 

Begin, comincidre. 

Believe, crddere. 

Big, grosso. 



Bird, uccello. 

Black, nero. 

Blood, sangue, m. 

Boil, bollire. 

Born, nato. PL : ndti, m. ; nate,/. 

Boy, ragazzo. 

Branch, rdmo. 

Bread, pane, m. 

Brother, fratello, m. 

Bubble, vesciche'tta. 

But, ma. 

By, da. By chance = per caso. 

Call, chiamare. 

Capital, capitdle,/. 

Car, vagdne, m. 

Care, cura. 

Carriage, carrfizza. 

Carry, portaVe. 

Case, caso. 

Ceiling, palco. 

Chance, caso. By chance = per 

ciso. 
Charged, carico. 
Charity, carita,/. 
Charles, Carlo. 
Choose, scegliere, irreg. 
Christopher, Cristoforo. 
Circle, t<5ndo. 
City, citta,/. 
Cloud, nuvola. 
Club, bastdne, m. 
Coat, dbito. 
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Collect, raccdgliere, irreg. 

Columbus, Colombo. 

Come back, tornare. 

Companion, compagno. 

Confined, tenuto. 

Construct, costrufre, irreg. 

Continue, seguitdre. 

Contrary, contrario. 

Cool, raffreddarei. 

Corner, cdnto. 

Country, palse, m. 

Cover, coprfre, irreg. 

Creature, animate, tn. 

Crumb, brfciola. 

Crush, schiacciare. 

Dark, buio. 

Day, gidrno. 

December, dicembre, tn. 

Dense, denso. 

Department, dipartime'nto. 

Discover, scoprire, irreg. 

Distance, distdnza. 

Divide, divfdere, irreg. 

Do, fire, irreg. 

Dominion, dominio. 

Door, tiscio. 

Down, giu. 

Dream, sognare. 

Drop, gdcciola. Drop by drop — 

a gdcciola a gdcciola. 
Duke, duca, tn. 
Dungeon, dLrcere,/*. 
Dust, pdlvere,/". 
Earn, guadagnare. 
Earth, terra. 

Eight hundred, ottoc£nto. 
Eighty, ottdnta. 
Either ... or, o ... o. 



Emmanuel, Emmanuele. 
Emperor, imperatdre, m. 
Empty, vu6to. 
End, terminate. 
Enemy, nemfco. 
Escape, scappare. 
Europe, Eur6pa. 
Even, dnche. 
Ever, m£i. 
Every, dgni. 
Everything, tutto. 
Everywhere, per tutto. 
Eye, noun, 6cchio. 
Eye, vb., occhiare. 
Fall, caduta. 
Family, famfglia,/. 
Far, lontino. 

Father, p£dre, m., Mbbo. 
February, febbrdio. 
Fief, feudo. 
Fifth, qufnto. 
Find, trovdre. 
Finger, dfto. PI. dfta, /. 
Fire, fu6co. 
First, prfrao. 
Five, cfnque. 
Fiat, pidtto. 
Flee, fuggfre. 
Flower, fidre, tn. 
Fly, volare. 
Food, mangiare, tn. 
For, per. For yourself (conjunc- 
tive) = vi, si. 
Form, formdre. 
Fort, fortdzza. 
Forth, fu6ri. 
Forty, quardnta. 
Four, quittro. 
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Four hundred, quattrocento. 

France, Frdncia,/. 

Friday, venerdl, m. 

Friend, amfco, m. 

From, da. 

Fruit, frutto. 

Furniture, mobflia. 

Genoa, G£nova. 

Give, dare, irreg. 

Go, anddre, irreg. 

Good, bu6no. 

Grain, grano. 

Great, grdnde. 

Ground, terra. 

Grove, boschdtto. 

Grow up, venfr su, irreg. 

Gun, schi6ppo, fucfle, m. 

Hand, m£no,/. 

Happen, accaddre, irreg. 

Hardly, appdna. 

Hasten, affrettdrsi. 

Hate, odidre. 

Have, avdre, irreg. (53, b). 

He, dgli, ltii. 

Heat, caldo. 

Her, la, le, lei. 

Herb, 6rba. 

Here, qua. 

High, alto. 

Him, lo, gli, lui. To him-g\\, a 

Mi. 
Himself, si. 
His, suo. 
History, stdria. 
Holiday, festa. 
Honest, onesto. 
However, tuttavfa. 
Hunter, cacciatdre, m. 



I,fo. 

If, se. 

Imagine, immaginire. 

In, in. 

Indeed, davvdro. 

Inhabit, abitare. 

Inside, didentro. 

Instance, esempio. 

Intense, vfvo. 

Intention, intenzidne,./". 

Into, in. 

It, lo, la, dgli, gli. 

Italian, italiano. 

Italy, Italia,/. 

Its, silo, sua. 

Itself, si. 

Jailor, carcerieVe, m. 

January, genn&o. 

July, liiglio. 

June, gitigno. 

King, re, m. 

Know, sapdre, irreg., condscere 

(= be acquainted with), irreg. 
Land, padse, m. t terra. 
Large, grdnde. 
Last, ultimo. Last year = V anno 

scdrso. 
Latter, qudsto. The latter = qu& 

sti, m. sing. 
Leaf, fdglia. 

Leap-year, bisestfle, m. 
Learn, imparare. 
Left, sinistra. 
Lid, teste 
Lift, sollevare. 
Light, luce,/ 
Like, cdme. 
Little (= small), pfecolo, picefno. 
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Little (- a small quantity), p6co. 

Little by little = a poco a p6co. 
Live, vfvere, irreg. 
Loaded, cdrico. 

Lorraine : of Lorraine =lorene*se. 
Loud, f6rte. 
Low, ba*sso. 
Lower, abbassare. 
Man, u6mo, //. udmini. 
Many, mdlti, m., indite,/. 
March, mdrzo. 
Mask, maschera. 
May, maggio. 
Me, mi, me. 
Melon, coc6mero. 
Merchant, mercinte, m. 
Middle, m£zzo. 
Mignonette, amorfno. 
Mine, mfo. 
Moisture, umidita,/ 
Monday, lunedl, nu 
Month, m£se, m. 
Moon, luna. 
More, piu. 
Mortify, mortificare. 
Most, il piu. 
- Mr., signdr. 
My, mfo. 
Name, ndme, m. 
Napoleon, Napoledne. 
Near, vicfno a. 
Need, bisdgno. 
Never, non . . . mal. 
Nice, gentfle. 
Ninety, novanta. 
No, no. 

Nobody, nessuno. 
Nor, ne. 



Not, non. 

November, novembre. 

Now, dra. 

Object, ogg£tto. 

Observe, osservare. 

Oceanica, Oceania. 

October, ottdbre. 

Of, di. Of them = ne. 

On, sdpra, su. 

One, dno. 

One's self, si. 

Only, sdlo {adj.), non . . . 

{adv.). 
Opposite, oppdsto. 
Or, o. 

Other, dltro. 
Ought, dovdre, irreg. 
Out, fu6ri. 
Outside, difuori, m. 
Over there, laggiu. 
Paoe, passo. 
Parents, genitdri, m. pi. 
Paris, Parfgi. 
Parrot, pappagillo. 
Fart, parte, /. 
Peasant, contadfno. 
Perfectly, pr6prio. 
Perhaps, fdrse. 
Persuade, persuaddre, irreg. * 
Philip, Filfppo. 
Place, lu6go. 
Placed, pdsto. 
Plainly, schiettamdnte. 
Plant, pidnta. 
Point, punto. 
Poor, p6vero. 
Pot, pdntola. 
Present, presentare. 
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Prevent, impedfre. 

Principle, princfpio. 

Prison, prigidne,/. 

Prisoner, prigioni£ro. 

Profession, professidne, /. 

Purpose, uso. 

Quantity, quantita,/ 

Question, domanda. 

Rain, pioggia. 

Raise, levare. 

Rare, raro. 

Recognized, conosciuto. 

Relate, raccontare. 

Remain, rimandre, irreg., restart 

Repeat, ripetere. 

Reply, rispdndere, irreg. 

Resolve, risci6gliere, irreg. 

Rest, posare. 

Right, destra. 

Rise, sallre, irreg. 

Room, stanza. 

Root, radfce, /. 

Round, rotdndo. 

Rule, signorfa. 

Sacrifice, sacriflzio. 

Bail, navigare. 

Sailor, marinaro. 

Same, stdsso. 

Satisfy, contentare. 

Saturday, sabato. 

Say, dfre, irreg. 

Sea, mare, m. 

Second, secdndo. 

See, veddre, irreg. 

Seed, sdme, m. 

Sent, mandate 

September, settembre, m. 

Service, servfzio. 



Seven, sette. 

Shake, scu6tere, irreg. 

Ship, nave,/. 

Shoot, barba. 

Short, cdrto. 

Show off, far veddre, irreg. 

Side, parte,/. 

Silence, silenzio. 

Sinister, sinfstro. 

Sir, signdre, m. 

Sixty, sessanta. 

Sky, cielo. 

Small, pfccolo, piccfno. 

Smoke, fumo. 

So, cosi. 

80 as to, per. 

Some, qualche. 

Somebody else, qualchedun 1 al- 

tro. 
Sometimes, qualchev61ta, 
So much, tanto. 
Son, ffglio. 
Sort, sorta. 
Spaniard, spagnu61o. 
Speak, parlare. 
Spider, ragno, ragnolo. 
Sprouted, germogliato. 
Stalk, ftisto. 
Star, stdlla. 
Steam, vapdre, m. 
Straight, dirftto. 
Study, noun, stiidio. 
Study, vb., studiare. 
Sun, sdle, m. 
Sunday, domdnica. 
Support, mantendre, irreg. 
Surprised, sorprdso. 
Surround, circondare. 
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Table, tavola. 

Take, prendere, irreg. 

Tear, raschiare. 

Than, che, di. 

Thanks, grazie,/. pi. 

That, conj. % che. 

That, rel. pron., che. 

That, demons, pron., quelle 

The, il, lo, la, i, gli, le. 

Them, li, le, ldro. Of them=ne. 

Then, p6i. 

There, Ik, 11. 

Therefore, per6. 

They, e*ssi, 6sst, ldro. 

Thick, gr6sso. 

Thing, edsa. 

Think, pensare. 

Third, terzo. 

Thirtieth, trentesimo. 

Thirty, trdnta. 

Thirty-first, trentesimo prfmo. 

Thirty-one, trentuno, trenttin. 

This, qudsto. 

Thousand, mflle. 

Three, tre. 

Three hundred, trecento. 

Thursday, giovedi, m. 

Thus, cosl 

Time, v61ta, tempo. Another time : 

use v61ta. 
To, a. To him = gli. 
Together, insieme. 
Too (= also), anche. 
Too (= excessively), tr6ppo. 
Tree, albero. 
Trunk, trdnco. 
Tuesday, martedl, m. 
Turn, girdre. 



Tusoan, toscano. 

Twelve, dddici. 

Twenty-eight, ventdtto. 

Twenty-nine, ventin6ve. 

Twig, ramoscello. 

Two, dtie. 

Under, sdtto. 

Unfortunate, infelfce. 

Unhappy, sventurdto. 

Union, unidne,/. 

Unite, raccdgliere, irreg. 

Until, prep., ffno a. 

Until, conj., finche . . . non. 

Us, ndi, ci {conjunctive). 

Usual, usato. 

Vapor, vapdre, m. 

Vegetable, vegetdbile, nu 

Very, mdlto, tdnto. 

Victor, Vitt6rio. 

Villa, vflla. 

Village, villaggio. 

Water, acqua. 

"Way (= manner), maniera. 

"We, ndi. 

"Web, tela. 

Wednesday, mercoledl, m. 

Week, settimana. 

"What, interrog. and exclam., 

che. 
"What, rel., quello che. 
"When, quando. 
Where, ddve. 
Whioh, che. 
While, me'ntre. 
Who, rel., che. 
Whom, rel, cdi. 
Willingly, volenti£ri 
Wind, vento. 
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"Window, fin&stra. Year, anno. 

"With, con. Yes, gik. 

"Without, senza. Ton, v<5i, vi, Lei, la, le. To you 

Wood, bosco. = vi, le. 

Word, pardla. Your, v6stro, Stio. 

Working-day, gidrno di lavdro. Yourself, vi, si. For yourself '= 

World, mtindo. vi, si. 



INDEX. 



[The numbers refer to paragraph*.] 



A (letter) : 2. 

A (preposition) : 79 ; 79, b, h. 
Accents: 3; 7. 
Address (Forms of) : 52. 
Adjectives: 26-34. 

Comparison: 31-34. 

Gender: 26; 28. 

Number: 26; 29. 

Position: 27. 

Used as nouns : 30. 
Adverbs: 80-85. 

Ci, vi: 47, a; 48, e\ 49, a; 84. 

Comparison : 80, 2. 

Manner: 85. 

So : 85, a . 

Afc: 47, a; 48, <; 49, a; 56, £, 2. 

Never : 83. 

jVitf, «<?« / 8o, I ; 81 ; 91, 0. 

Only: 82. 

Position: 80, I. 
All: 87. 
Alphabet: 1. 
Altrui : 91, d. 
Any: 88. 
Articles: 9-16. 

Definite: 10-13. 

Indefinite: 14-16. 
Augmentatives : 35-37. 
Auxiliary Verbs: 53-57. 

Avere: 53,*; 54,3. 

Essere: 53,*; 54, 1, 3. 



Compound tenses : 54; 55-56. 
Modal auxiliaries : 57. 
Avere : 53, b; 54, 3 ; 54, b. 

Be: 53, a; 54, I, 3; 54, a, d t / 
Bello : 29, c 
Both: 38,4; 91. 
Buono : 29, c. 

Can : see Modal Auxiliaries. 

Ci (adv.) : 47, a; 48, e; 49, a; 84. 
Ci (pron.) : 47-50; 56, b. 
Close vowels: 3. 
Comparison : 31-34 ; 80, 2. 

Adjectives : 31-34. 

Adverbs : 80, 2. 

Irregular: 31, a; 80, 2. 
Compound Tenses: 54-56; 73; 

75- 
Conditional : 54, 2 ; 76 ; 77. 

Contracted : 65 ; 66, I. 
Conjugation: 53-68; 92. 

First: 59. 

Second: 60. 

Third: 60. 

Fourth: 61. 

Variations : 63 ; 67, a, b f e. 

Irregular verbs : 64-68 ; 92. 

Auxiliary verbs : 53-57. 

Compound tenses : 54, 3 ; 55-56. 

Compound verbs : 68, a; 93. 
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Conjunctions: 78. 

With subjunctive : 77 ; 78, a, b. 
Consonants: 4-6. 
Contraction: 12; 65; 66, 1. 

Da: 79,*,f,& 
Dates: 38,*; 39,*. 
Definite Article: 10-13. 

Form: 10-12. 

Use: 12, a; 13. 
M: 12; 17; 79, J, 3, /, k, j. 
Diminutives: 35-37. 
Do: 54,* 
Double Letters: 6. 

B (letter): 3. 

IS (conjunction) : 78 ; 78, c. 

Bssere : 53, a; 54, 1, 3 ; 54. a, d 

For : 79, e. 
Fractions : 39, c. 
Future : 54, 2 ; 74; 77. 
Contracted: 65; 66, I. 

Gender: 18-21; 26; 28. 
Grande: 29,;. 

Have: 53,*; 54,3; 54, M; 57>«- 
Here: 84, 

I (letter) : 2. 
I (euphonic) : 79 ; 81. 
Imperative: 72; 77, a. 
Imperfect: 54, d, e; 63; 63,*; 75. 

Form: 63; 63,*. 

Use: 54,4'; 75- 
Impersonal Verbs: 51, 2; 51, k. 
Indefinite Article: 14-16. 

Form: 14-15. 

Use: 16. 



Infinitive : 48, b; 58; 69-72. 

Contracted: 65. 
Interrogation : see Questions. 
Isslmo (suffix) : 35, a. 
It: 47> 51; Sh2; 51, A. 

Iietters: 1. 

May: see Modal Auxiliaries. 
Modal Auxiliaries : 57. 
Moods : 57 ; 69-77 ; 78, a 

Conditional: 54, 2; 65; 66, 1; 

76; 77. 

Imperative : 72 ; 77, a. 

Infinitive: 48, £; 58; 65; 69-72. 

Participle: 54, a, b\ 62; 69-71. 

Subjunctive : 77 ; 78, a. 
Must: see Modal Auxiliaries. 
Myseli, thyself, etc. : 47, 2 ; 51, e. 

Ne(adv.) : 47,*; 48,/; 49,*; 56,*, 2. 

Ne (pron.) : 47, 3; 48; 49; 88; 89. 

Neuter Verbs: 54,3; 56, a. 

Never: 83. 

Non : 80, I ; 81 ; 91, a. 

Not: 80, 1; 81. 

Nouns: 17-25. 

Gender: 18-21. 

Number: 22-25. 
Number : 22-25 ; 2 9« 
Numerals: 3S-40. 

Cardinal: 38. 

Ordinal: 39. 

O Getter) : 3. 

O (conjunction) : 78 ; 78* c. 

One (indefinite) : 54, g\ 86. 

Only: 82. 

Open Vowels : 3 ; 7. 

Ought: see Modal Auxiliaries. 
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Participle: 54, <*>£; 62; 69-71. 

Past: 54, a, b; 71, c. 

Present: 62; 69-71. 
Partitive Genitive: 12, a; 88; 89. 
Passive: 54, i; 54,/^; 5 6 > '• 
Perfect Tenses: 54, 3; 55-56; 

73. 
Personal Pronouns: 46-52. 
Conjunctive: 47-50. 

Form: 47; 48, b, <t; 50; 

52,1. 
Position: 48; 49. 
Disjunctive: 51-52. 

Omission: 51,2; 51, A. 
Use: 51; 51,1; 51, M,*. 
Plural : 22-25 > 2 9* 
Irregular, 23, d\ 25. 
Words in -co and ■£» .• 23, c. 
Possessive: 17; 45; 52, 1. 
Prepositions: 79. 
Da: Wycjig. 
To: 79, a, b. 
Present: 73; 74. 
Preterite: 75. 
Preterite Perfect: 75. 
Pronouns: 41-52; 86-91. 
Demonstrative: 42. 
Indefinite: 86-91. 
Interrogative: 43. 
Personal: see Personal Pro- 
nouns. 
Possessive: 45. 
Reciprocal: see Reciprocal. 
Reflexive : see Reflexive. 
Relative: 44. 
Pronunciation: 1-8. 

Qualche: 29, b; 89. 
Questions: 43; 51,2; 77, / g\ 
Si, a. 



Reciprocal pronouns and verbs: 
47>*; 49; 50; 5*»/5 5 2 > 

I ; 56, b. 
Reflexive Pronouns : 47, 2 ; 49 ; 

5°; 5*. 3; 5 2 ; 54,^; 56, 

b; 86. 
Reflexive Verbs : 49 ; 56, b. 

Santo : 29, c. 

Shall: 54,2; 57. 

Should: 54,2; 57; 76; 77. 

Si: 47-5°; 5 2 5 54,^5 5M; 86- 

Some: 89. 

Spelling: 1-8. 

Subjunctive: 77; 78, a. 

Suffixes: 35-37- 

Syllables: 8. 

Tenses: 54, 2, 3 ; 55 ; 56 ; 69-77. 
Compound : 54, 3 ; 55 ; 56 ; 73. 
Future : 54, 2 ; 74. 
Imperfect: 54,4*; 63; 63,*; 

75- 

Present: 73; 74. 

Preterite: 75. 
Than: 33. 
There : 84. 
Time : 38, c. 
To: 79, a,b. 

U (letter) : 2. 

Verbs: 53-77; 92; 93. 

Auxiliary verbs : see Auxiliary 

Verbs. 
Conjugation : see Conjugation. 
Lists of irregular verbs : 92 ; 93. 
According to conjugation: 

92. 
Alphabetical: 93. 
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Moods and tenses : see Moods 
and Tenses. 

Regular verbs: 55-56; 59-63. 
Irregular verbs : 64-68 ; 92. 

Regular parts : 66. 

Compound verbs : 68, a ; 93. 

Old forms: 63, a, b t c y d\ 
67, «, K c. 



VI (adv.) : 47, a; 48, e; 49, «; 84. 
Vowels: 2-3. 

'Whatever: 44, c. 

'Whoever : 44, c. 

Will: 54,2; 57. 

Would: 54,2; 54,^; 76; 77. 

Ton: 52. 



Modern Languages. 



' As many languages as a man knows, so many times is he a man." 



Short German Grammar for Colleges and 

High Schools. By E. S. Sheldon, Assistant Professor of Romance Phi- 
lology, Harvard University. 5X by 7>£- Cloth. vi + 103 pages. Price by 
mail, 65 cts.; Introduction price, 60 cts.; Allowance for old book, 10 cts. 

HP HIS book is intended for students who wish to learn as rapidly as 

possible to read German, though they may not care to speak the 

language till later, if at all. It is especially adapted to the use of those 

who have already studied another language, — for example, Latin, — 

and to college classes who are beginning the study of German, and 

who need an elementary book giving grammar enough for all who do 

"not wish to make a specialty of this language. 

Some of its characteristic features are : — 

1 . Its brevity, and the simple and clear language employed through- 
out. Many details have been omitted in order not to encumber the 
learner with rules and exceptions, which can be best learned by prac- 
tice in reading and writing. Attention is called, for example, to the 
sections on Gender, the Declension of Nouns, the uses of the Auxil- 
iary Verbs, Separable and Inseparable Prefixes, etc. 

2. The Declension of Adjectives, one of the most difficult subjects 
for the student to master, is presented in a brief and clear form, so as 
to be made as easy as it can be. 

3. The sections on Composition and Derivation of Words, give, 
briefly, information which greatly facilitates reading. They should be 
learned and fixed in the mind largely by practice in reading at sight. 

4. In the treatment of the Arrangement of Words, the rules are given 
gradually, as occasion demands, on account of the differences between 
English and German, and afterwards a brief but unusually full sum- 
mary is given, for convenient reference. 
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5. In the English-German Vocabulary, to which special attention is 
called, the gender and the declension of the German nouns are given 
to save reference to the German Vocabulary, or to a Lexicon. 

6. Peculiar constructions, relating to the uses of cases, moods, and 
tenses, which cannot well be learned except in connection with reading 
lessons, are given separately, in order to shorten the preliminary study 
of grammar. After finishing the first fifty or sixty pages of the gram- 
mar, the student can begin reading easy prose. Indeed, experience 
shows that college students can profitably do this after one or two les- 
sons. 

7. The exercises for translation, from and into German, are suffi- 
cient to make plain the principles of grammar, and fix the forms ot 
declension and conjugation. The words used are those only which are 
of frequent occurrence in both English and German. Variations of 
these exercises, and additional exercises of the same kind, can easily be 
given by any teacher, if further practice is desired for his pupils. 



OPINIONS OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN. 



Irving J. Manatt, Prof, of Mod. 
Langs., Marietta Coll., O.: I can say, 
after going over every page of it carefully 
in the class-room, that it is admirably 
adapted to use as an elementary or first 
course grammar. There is, I conceive, 
a distinct advantage in putting into the 
beginner's hands a book that must be 
taken whole. It gives the shirk less lee- 
way, and affords more satisfaction to the 
faithful student. But it requires thorough 
knowledge and sound judgment to say 
what shall go into such a book, and what 
shall be left out Mr. Sheldon, I think, 
has hit the mean. I find nothing in the 
book that I would omit, and miss very 
few tilings that I would supply. 

Joseph Milliken, formerly Prof, of 
Mod. Langs., Ohio State Univ. : There is 
nothing in English at all equal to it, of 
anything like the same scope. In plan, 
in clearness and accuracy of statement, 
in aptness of illustration, and in its rare, 
wise silence about many things, I think it 
altogether the best book for high schools 
and the average college course in German 



I have ever seen, and my acquaintance 
with American and English-German 
grammars is painfully extensive. 

H. R Ohlen, Prof, of German, Drury 
Coll., Mo.: I should recommend it to 
all students of German who wish to 
obtain the greatest facility of translation 
in the shortest time possible. 

W. H. Appleton, Prof, of Mod. 
Langs ^ Swarthmore Coll.: It has very 
great merits, and is admirably adapted 
for the purpose designed. The account 
of the German pronunciation seems to 
me the briefest, and at the same time the 
best, I have ever seen anywhere. 

Wm. H. Rosenstengrel, Prof, of 
German, Univ. of Wis. : We would sug- 
gest to the high schools fitting for this 
University the use of Sheldon's Short 
German Grammar. We finished this 
book in eight weeks. High schools can 
easily finish it in two terms with one rec- 
itation a day. 
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Meissners German Grammar. 

By A. L. Meissner, M.A., Ph.D., D.Lit., Professor of Modern Languages 
in Queen's College, Belfast. Adapted for use in American schools and 
colleges by Edward S. Joynes, Professor of Modern Languages, South 
Carolina College, Columbia, aided by the author and other eminent scholars. 
5X by 1% inches. Cloth, oo + ooo pages. Price by mail, $0.00 ; Intro- 
duction price, #0.00. 

IN this Grammar the author has embodied the plan he has found 
most convenient and successful in his own practice as a teacher. 
This plan is briefly as follows : — 

The pupil begins with learning and practising simultaneously the 
declension of substantives and the indicative of the verb sein ; he next 
learns the declension and comparison of adjectives, together with the 
indicative of the verb haben. The conditional, subjunctive, and parti- 
ciples oihaben and sein, together with the verb werden, are learned in 
combination with the prepositions. The possessive, demonstrative, and 
interrogative pronouns are distributed among the lessons on the weak 
verb. Next follow the strong verbs, the lighter lessons on which are 
weighted by the relative and indefinite pronouns and the spurious prepo- 
sitions. After this follow the lessons on the compound verbs and the 
remaining parts of speech. The most elementary rules of syntax are 
introduced in the lessons on the compound tenses, the relative pro- 
noun, and the conjunction, so that by the time the student has com- 
pleted these lessons he has absolved all that is absolutely necessary for 
entering on the study of syntax. 

As one of the chief difficulties of German is its great vocabulary and 
the facility with which new derivatives and compounds are formed, a 
series of exercises on the composition and derivation of words is intro- 
duced. This is the first attempt, in any grammar, to illustrate the 
chapter by exercises. 

The new official spelling has been adopted throughout the book ; but 
as the student for many years to come must necessarily meet with many 
books printed in the old spelling, both forms will be indicated. 

A chapter, with graded exercises, on German prose composition, is 
added at the end of the book. 

In the American edition the treatment of many topics has been 
simplified and condensed ; new chapters added on several topics, and 
vocabularies added covering every word in all the exercises, and also a 
list of irregular verbs. \ln preparation. 
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Colloquial Exercises and Select German 

Reader. By William Deutsch, of the St. Louis High School. 5# by 
7% inches. Cloth, xiii + 274 pages. Price by mail, $1. 00; Introduction 
price, 90 cts. ; Allowance for old book in use, 30 cts. 

'"PHIS book is intended for the use of students who wish to speak, 
as well as to read, German. It is based on the theory that " little 
is gained by beginning with the study of grammar, and that the most 
successful method is the natural one by which a child learns to speak 
his own language ; viz., by practice in conversation. 1 ' It may be used 
with or without a grammar. The teacher may choose his own method 
of imparting instruction. It contains one hundred select stories, fairy 
tales, extracts from history and from standard novels, and twelve 
standard poems, all accompanied by copious English notes, well 
adapted to the explanation of all the difficulties in the text. 

The selections are modern, idiomatic, reputable, furnishing at once 
the vocabulary of literature, of business, and of social life. They are 
well graded, and the colloquial exercises following each are made up of 
groups of logically connected words and phrases adapted to conversa- 
tion upon the topic given. It is assumed that the student is to main- 
tain his part in the conversation, and to put in practice what he has 
learned from the selections. The table of peculiar phrases and 
idioms, the list of irregular verbs, and the alphabetical vocabulary to 
the entire work, will greatly facilitate the progress of the class. All 
the work given has been thoroughly tested in the class-room. In fact, 
the book is but the outgrowth of many years of schoolroom work by . 
one of the most successful teachers of German in the country. That/ 
the author's work is duly appreciated, appears from the use of the book 
in many of our leading schools and colleges, as well as from the fol- 
lowing 

TESTIMONIALS. 



Frederick Lutz, recent Instructor 
in German, Harvard Univ., now Prof, of 
German, Albion Coll., Mich. : After hav- 
ing used it at Harvard for nearly one 
year, I can conscientiously say that it is 
an excellent book, well adapted to begin- 
ners. It deserves a large sale. 

Henry Johnson, Prof, of Modem 
Languages, Boivdoin Coll.: Use in the 



class-room has proved to me the excel- 
lence of the book. The abundant exam- 
ples of every-day German, and especially 
the grouping of logically connected words 
and phrases in its numerous vocabularies, 
are features that must commend it to any 
teacher of beginners. The author must 
be a first-rate teacher himself, and I trust 
that his work will find the constantly in- 
creasing sale it deserves. {April 3, 1885.) 
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Boiseris Preparatory Book of German Prose. 

Containing the best German Tales, Graded and Adapted to the Use of 
Beginners, with Copious Notes, bound separately, and also with the text. 
By Hermann B. Boisen, A.M. $% by 7^ inches. Cloth. vii+ 216+ 84 
pages. Price by mail, $1.10; Introduction price, #1.00. Notes and text 
separate at same price as when bound together. 

HP HIS volume is intended to furnish the learner with material for 
copious reading of easy, correct, and interesting prose. The book 
is based upon the assumption that reading, to be profitable, must be 
copious, and that no unnecessary obstacles should be permitted to 
impede the progress of the beginner. In making the selections, the 
main requisite for the end proposed, an easy style, has been kept 
steadily in view ; and in the first part of the book the author has ren- 
dered it still more easy by frequent alterations in construction and 
expression, due care being had not to mar the charm of the original. 
The book, with one exception, contains only selections complete in 
themselves, including the best tales of Bechstein, Grimm, Andersen, 
Hauff, Hebel, Engel, Wildermuth, Jean Paul, some of the "Musika- 
lische Marchen," by Elise Polko, and selections from Becker's charm- 
ing " Tales of Antiquity " ; but not one of the pieces has been taken 
for the sake of its author, the selection having been made solely upon 
the ground of fitness for the purpose. This purpose demands judicious 
gradation of difficulties, and selections that will stimulate curiosity by 
variety, encourage diligence by facility, and reward application by 
pleasure. As for style, it is sufficient that they should strictly con- 
form to the grammar and geniu3 of the language ; and, as for subject- 
matter, it is better that it should be a little below the learner's age and 
understanding than above it, so that the difficulties arising from the 
matter may not turn his attention aside from the language. 

The notes are intended to supersede in a great measure the time- 
wasting drudgery of reference to a dictionary, but they are, for the 
most part, merely suggestive, throwing the burden of work upon the 
student : some, in the nature of a concordance, calling the student's 
attention to passages where a given word or phrase has occurred 
before ; others recalling kindred or synonymous words ; others, again, 
leading him to discover for himself the precise meaning of a word by 
calling his attention to its constituent elements. The notes are also 
published in a separate pamphlet, thus obviating both the inconven- 
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ience of frequent reference to the end of the' book, and the temptation of 
deriving assistance from them during recitations, which is a serious 
objection to foot-notes. 



OPINIONS OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN. 



Hermann Hubs, Prof, of German, 
Princeton Coll. : I have been using it 
in the class-room with mature students, 
though beginners in the study of Ger- 
man, and it gives me a great deal of 
satisfaction. The selection of classical 
prose is tasteful and judicious, because 
progressive and suitable for the class- 
room. But the chief merit of the book 
lies in the notes, which are abundant 
enough to satisfy the beginner even at 
a very early stage; suggestive enough 
to keep the mental activities of the stu- 
dent constantly on the alert; and edu- 
cational enough to refuse a gratuitous 
outfit to the lazy, while assuring reward 
to the honest labor of the industrious. 
(April ii, 1883.) 

Charles P. Smith, Prof, of Mod. 
Lang. % Vanderbilt Univ.: I am de- 
lighted with it. I fully agree with the 
author as to the evil of introducing be- 
ginners at once into the masters of 
thought and style in German, and I have 
long felt the want of a collection of easy 
and interesting pieces of such length as 
to get beginners interested in the subject- 
matter of each piece, and easy enough to 
prevent the first few weeks in German 
from being mere drudgery. Prof. Boisen 
has given us such a collection, made 
with rare taste and judgment. The 
selections must be interesting to old and 
young alike. The plan of the notes is 
admirable. It will be easy to enkindle 
in the student enthusiasm for a subject 
in which he has, as by this method, such 
constant opportunity of testing the surety 
of his acquisitions, and can see that each 
day is adding to his store of words and 
power over the language. A recitation, 
conducted on the plan of these notes, 
must be easy, interesting, and full of life. 



I am quite enthusiastic over the book, 
and shall introduce it next term. The 
print is beautiful, far surpassing that of 
any German text-book I have seen pub- 
lished in America. 

Alfred Hennequin, Dept. of Mod. 
Lang, and Lit., Univ. of Mich., Author 
of a Series of French Text-Books, etc. .' 
I am pleased to say that I consider this 
small book superior, in every respect, to 
other works of the same nature. The 
selections are especially good, and the 
notes contain much valuable information, 
which is totally lacking in most of the 
books prepared for beginners. 
(Aug. 28, 1883.) 

Samuel Garner, Prof, of Modern 
Languages, University of Indiana : Prof. 
Boisen 's method agrees so thoroughly 
with my own views, both as a learner 
and as a teacher, that I cannot too highly 
commend it. The notes are admirably 
clear and concise. I am so well pleased 
with the whole make-up of the book that 
I shall use it at once for my elementary 
classes. 

Charles P. Otis, Prof, of German, 
Institute of Technology, Boston: As you 
know, I have used this book for the past 
two years, and I have found it very satis- 
factory. 

T. B. Lindsay, Prof in Boston Univ. t 
Mass. : It fills a long-felt void. It is 
just the book that I have been looking 
for for several years. (April 25, 1883.) 

A. H. Mixer, Prof, of Mod. Long., 
Univ. of Rochester, N. Y. : It answers 
my idea of an elementary reader better 
than any I have yet seen. I shall use it 
and recommend it. 
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Grimms Mdrchen. 

Selected and edited, with English Notes, Glossaries, and a Grammatical 
Appendix, by W. II. van der Smissen, M.A., Lecturer on German in 
University College, Toronto. $% by 7^4 inches, xii + 190 pages. Cloth. 
Price by mail, 80 cents. Introduction price, 75 cents. 

The eight tales selected for this edition are: " Aschenputtel," "Rot- 
kappchen," " Dornroschen," " Der treue Johannes," " Briiderchen und 
Schwesterchen," " Konig Drosselbart," " Sneewittchen," " Hans im Gliick." 

HP HE charming simplicity of diction and thought in these tales ren- 
ders them peculiarly fit for beginners to read. Colloquialisms and 
idioms, such as are found here in great abundance, are indispensable 
to the student of the language ; and the sooner they are acquired, the 
better. 

The Notes are very full, and in them more attention than usual is 
paid to the very important subject of the construction of sentences in 
German, a subject frequently neglected or postponed until the pupil is 
supposed to be ripe enough to begin translating from English into 
German. This delay is, in the editor's opinion, a great mistake. The 
pupil should, in this branch of discipline, be drilled early and drilled 
often, and should be made to dissect and analyze each sentence, as he 
reads, until he is thoroughly proficient in this regard. Next to the 
classical languages, no language affords so favorable an exercise-ground 
for this purpose as the German. 

It is believed that no apology is required for the frequent repetition 
of grammatical rules and axioms contained in the Notes, since repeti- 
tion is one of the most effectual modes of impressing truths upon the 
mind of the learner. 

The Glossary has been prepared with unusual care, and is sufficient 
for the book. Words, about the pronunciation of which there could 
be any doubt, are properly marked. The principal parts of the verbs 
are given in full. In addition to the meanings and synonyms, many 
grammatical remarks are introduced, so that the pupil is spared the 
trouble of consulting a grammar or a lexicon. 

The Appendix contains full sets of the most concise rules (illustrated 
by examples) for the construction of German sentences, and for the 
declension of adjectives. 

The tales have been printed in the Roman character, partly to accus- 
tom the pupil to the appearance of German words in this character, 
and partly for the sake of the pupils' eyes. 
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Hauff's Das Kalte Herz. 

Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and a Grammatical Appendix, by W. H. 
van der Smissen, Lecturer on German in University College, Toronto. 
5% by 7)4 inches, viii + 184 pages. Cloth. Price by mail, 80 cents. 
Introduction price, 75 cents. 

ENCOURAGED by the success which has attended the issue of the 
Grimm's Mar chert , the publishers present this edition of Hauff's 
Das Kalte Herz, edited in accordance with the same principles that 
were followed in preparing the Grimm, 

The many kindly notices of the latter, from teachers of German in 
Canada and the United States, are good evidence that the Hauff has 
been unusually well adapted to the use of the student. Nowhere are 
sound scholarship and minute accuracy more necessary than in a work 
intended for elementary pupils ; and nowhere, it may perhaps be added, 
has such work been more rare hitherto than in school-books in German. 

The orthography adopted in the Grimm has been adhered to in 
the present volume. The Roman characters, so generally welcomed, 
have also been retained. In the Notes and Vocabulary much attention 
is given to accentuation and fulness of grammatical information. 



W. J. Martin, Prof, of Modern Lan- 
guages ; Vincennes Univ., Ind.: It is an 
admirable work, making prominent the 
idiom of the language, supplying an ex- 
cellent practical vocabulary, adopting a 
good orthography, and being well ar- 
ranged for obtaining forms. 
{Feb. 19, 1887.) 

P. B. Burnet, Jnstr. in German, 
Ind. State Univ., Bloomington : It is 
surely a most suitable text-book to follow 
the Grimm. There seems to be neither 
too much nor too little in the notes. It 
is well for a text-book to have a vocabu- 
lary that covers the necessary ground 
and no more. I shall order it right 
away. (Jan. 13, 1887.) 

Q. H. Horswell, Prof, of German, 
Northwestern Univ. Preparatory School, 
Evans ton, III.: It is prepared with the 



same critical scholarship and judicious 
annotation as the same editor's edition 
of Grimm. I shall use it in my class next 
term. {Nov. 24, 1886.) 

.Mrs. Elise M. Traut, Instr. in Ger- 
man in the Amherst Summer School of 
Languages : I find it well suited for the 
work I do in Amherst. I expect, also, 
to make use of it in some of my classes 
next winter. {May 5, 1887.) 

The Academy, Syracuse, N. Y. : 
The notes are ample for the explanation 
of all difficulties, and seem to us unusu- 
ally well prepared. The vocabulary is 
made expressly for the story, and under- 
takes the by no means easy task of indi- 
cating the primary accent of each word, 
and, in some cases, the secondary, also. 
It is a model of good taste in typography, 
press work, and general make up. 
{December, .1886.) 
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Deutsche Novelletten Bibliothek. 

German Novellettes. Selected and annotated by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, 
of the Washington (D.C.) High School. Vol. I. 5 by 7 inches, x -f 182 
pages. Cloth. Price by mail, 80 cents. Introduction price, 75 cents. 

THE student of a language is most readily familiarized with its 
spirit by copious and rapid reading. This should therefore fol- 
low promptly upon the mastering of its elements. What to read, 
however, is a question often as perplexing as it is important. The 
difficulty of finding publications entirely adapted to this idea has 
suggested the compilation of the present volume. The contents of 
those volumes which were available were either lacking in interest to 
American readers, or so lengthy as to necessitate wearisome effort 
on the part of the student before reaching the point of the story, or 
they were deficient in the explanatory notes necessary to render the 
contents fully intelligible. 

This book is intended to meet these various objections. It contains 
only short stories, from the best contemporary German novelists. The 
selections have been made with reference to simplicity of style, wealth 
of phraseology, and elegance of diction; and in no instance is the 
patience of the reader overtaxed by lack of interest in the story. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to the character of the notes. The ety- 
mological relations of German and English are treated fully, illustrating 
the formation of German words. Notes upon Art, Science, History, 
and Literature are liberally provided, thus increasing the interest of 
the student. The fact that these notes are in the German language 
serves the double purpose of making the notes themselves a study of 
German Composition, and also of supplying those teachers, who desire 
to combine conversational exercises and reading, with correct and availa- 
ble models of German conversation. 

The following stories are given in this volume : — 

(1) "Am heiligen Abend" (On Christmas Eve), von Helene Stokl. 

(2) "Mein erster Patient" (My First Patient), yon Marc. Boyen. 

(3) " Der Wilddieb " (The Poacher), von E. Werner. 

(4) "Ein FrUhlingstraum " (A Spring Revery), von E. Juncker. 

(5) "Die schwarze Dame" (The Lady in Black), von A. C. Wiesner. 
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Phosphorus Hollander. 



Novellc by L. v. Francois, from Spemann's collection, arranged and adapted 
to use in schools, with explanatory notes by Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in Phillips Exeter Academy, N.H. Paper. 
80 pages. Introduction price, 25 cents. 



Course in Scientific German. 

Prepared by H. B. Hodges, Instructor in Chemistry and German in Har- 
vard University. With Vocabulary. c# by 7^ inches. Cloth. ix+ 103 + 69 
pages. Price by mail, £1.10; Introduction price, £1.00. 

'"PHIS book is designed to aid English and American students of 
science in the acquirement of such a knowledge of German as 
will enable them to read with ease the scientific literature of Germany. 

It assumes that the student has some knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of the language, and some readiness in reading easy German 
prose. 

The book begins with exercises in German and English, the sen- 
tences being carefully selected and arranged from text-books on 
Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Botany. 

The second part consists of a collection of articles on scientific sub- 
jects of general interest, adapted from the writings of the first scientific 
men of Germany. 

A Vocabulary of scientific terms and phrases — German-English and 
English-German — completes the work. 

Such care has been taken in the arrangement of the sentences and 
in the choice of essays, that a student may begin this book without 
having had any scientific training, and become familiar with the main 
principles of the natural sciences at the same time that he is mastering 
the German. 

Following the custom now observed almost universally in Germany 
in printing scientific works, ordinary Roman type has been used 
throughout this book. 



Albert C. Hale, Pres. of State School 
of Mines, Golden, Col. : I became imme- 
diately interested in it, and determined 
to try it with our classes in the School of 
Mines. We have not only placed it on 
trial, but have adopted it as a text-book, 
and I am happy to say that I have never 



been better pleased with any text-book 
we have used in this institution. It meets 
our wants completely in its particular 
sphere, and we expect that our students 
will have acquired a good foundation for 
scientific reading in German after they 
have become sufficiently familiar with 
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the grammar, and are prepared for a 
thorough examination in the course in 
scientific German. {Feb. 19, 1883.) 

J. Woodbridge Davis, Prin. of 
School of Mines Preparatory School, New 
York: I am much pleased with it, and 
shall in all probability introduce it. 
{April za,i*Z6.) 

O. H. Stockmann, Prof, of Ger- 
man, Iowa Agricultural Coll.: It is a 
book well adapted for use in connection 

Schiller s Ballads. 



with the natural method. We shall use 
it next term. {April 29, 1886.) 

W. H. Fraser, Master of French and 
German, Upper Canada Coll., Toronto, 
Ont. : In my opinion, a student of natural 
science, even one who knows ordinary 
German, would save much time and 
effort, and gain a great deal of comfort, 
by working through this little book before 
attempting a course of reading in German 
scientific literature. {May 7, 1886.) 



Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and a Vocabulary (also an edition 
without Vocabulary), by Henry Johnson, Ph.D. (Berlin), Longfellow 
Professor of Modern Languages in Bowdoin College. 4^ by 7 inches. 
Cloth. 000 pages. Price by mail, #0.00; Introduction price, $0.00. 

HP HE Introduction deals briefly with the relation of the ballads to 
Schiller's life and works. It contains, also, by way of illustration, 
selections from the best German criticism of the poems. 

The text is based on that of Goedeke's critical (historischkritische) 
edition of Schiller's poems, Cotta, Stuttgart, 187 1. The orthography 
followed is that prescribed by the present German government. 

The Notes give the source of each ballad, in the words of Schiller's 
authorities, as far as is practical. They include also every variant ap- 
pearing in the texts published in Schiller's lifetime. They have been 
written also with the constant purpose of assisting in the study of the 
poems considered as literary masterpieces. 

The Vocabulary is etymological to the extent that cognate modern 
English words are indicated by full-faced type. It has some new fea- 
tures in respect to arrangement and fullness which, it is hoped, will 
commend themselves to the teacher. Special completeness has been 
aimed at in view of the needs of such as use it in translation into Ger- 
man of prose synopses of the poems. 

This edition will contain the following ballads: "Der Taucher," 
"Der Handschuh," "Der Ring des Polykrates," "Ritter Toggen- 
burg," " Die Kraniche des Ibykus," " Der Gang nach dem Eisen- 
hammer," " Der Kampf mit dem Drachen," " Die Btirgschaft," " Das 
Eleusische Fest," " Hero und Leander," " Kassandra," " Der Graf von 
Habsburg," " Das Siegesfest," " Der Alpenjager." [Ready soon. 
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A Practical Method for Learning Spanish, 

in Accordance with Ybarra's System of Teaching Modern Languages. By 
Gen. A. Ybarra, Professor in the Department of Modern Languages in 
Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute. 5# by 7% inches. Cloth. 319 
pages. Price by mail, $1.30; Introduction price, $1.20. 

'"THIS book is intended for those who wish to understand and to 
speak the language in a short time, and without entering into the 
details of grammatical construction, etc., etc. But it will enable the 
student who follows it to learn afterwards, without the aid of a teacher, 
any Spanish Grammar written in that language. 

It has had a wide success in North and South America and in 
Europe, and has proved of great value to many travellers in Spanish- 
speaking countries. The president, and several members of the Royal 
Spanish Academy, recommend it as a text-book, as may be seen by the 
following testimonials. 

The volume is as much used for those who speak Spanish and wish 
to learn English, as for those who speak English and wish to learn the 
Spanish, and is as largely sold for that purpose. 

Each lesson is divided into three parts. The first part is made up of 
a vocabulary of words and phrases to be committed to memory ; the 
second part is a reading exercise ; and the third part is a practical con- 
versation in application of what has been learned. The book is of 
great value to those who are obliged to learn the language without a 
teacher. 

It is the author's present purpose to prepare soon a similar book for 
French, and another for Italian. 

We give below a few of the many testimonials which 
have come to us from the various countries in which the 
Ybarra Method is used: — 



William Wells, Prof, of Modern 
Languages, Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. : I have listened with much pleas- 
ure to the teaching of General Ybarra, 
have admired his system of teaching 
modern languages, and seen the success 
of his work in his classes. I shall be 
happy to introduce his book to my pupils 
in that language. (August, 1883.) 



Alfred Hennequin, Department of 
Modern Languages, Univ. of Michigan : 
It is not based on any known method, 
but derives its excellence from the ability 
as a teacher and the broad scholarship 
of the author. It is thoroughly practical. 
The work will be used by me in the 
University of Michigan. 
(Aug. 25, 1883.) 
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